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LIZZIE. 



CHAPTER L 



OLD DAVIE. 



TN one of the western counties of England 
-*• lies the large manufacturing town of 
Padborough — one arm of it reaches out long 
and strong towards the sea, but does not 
reach it within twenty miles. Some imagin- 
ative people say that, when the wind blows 
from one particular quarter, they can feel 
upon their faces the salt sea spray, as though 
the " great sweet mother " sent them a kiss 
from her white foam lips, wooing them to 
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come to her, as she cannot come to them ; she 
is ready and willing to give — what so many 
pale faces and sickly forms are languishing 
for — her large breezy embraces, which 
refresh and invigorate the weary and make 
strong the weak and labour-fretted souls of 
the poor working folk. 

The town I am calling attention to, is in 
no way different from any other large manu- 
facturing towns, except that it is noisier, 
grimier, and richer than some, and more 
independent and patriotic, so it firmly asserts 
itself, than all the other towns put together ; 
it has a profound belief in itself, and a com- 
parative contempt for its neighbours. It 
sends two members to Parliament; at the 
present time one happens to be a conserva- 
tive, the other a liberal of the most advanc- 
ed school. So, it may at once be seen, there 
was a considerable clashing of opinions and 
interests in Padborough. When the "House " 
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was sitting they watched their members 9 
speeches as narrowly as a cat watches a 
mouse, and any utterance of opinion which 
displeased them was visited upon the 
speaker's head when he next ventured upon 
the platform to address his dear "friends 
and constituents." Sometimes they howled 
him down with cruel cutting phrases and 
jeering sarcasms, or pelted him with rotten 
eggs and cabbage stumps, or any other offen- 
sive matter they could gather up; and perhaps 
they closed the day by smashing his windows 
or by tearing up his park palings, a favourite 
amusement since their brotherhood had set 
the example in London ; occasionally they 
varied their proceedings, and finished up by 
scattering a few broken heads among them- 
selves. 

One of their members, Mr. Firebanks, 
received these liberal measures with becom- 
ing humility — he polished his bald pate, 

b 2 
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bowed, smiled, and explained that he had 
meant something diametrically opposite to 
what he had said. He bent humbly before 
the storm, and this praiseworthy way of 
receiving his punishment conciliated and 
soothed the angry spirits of the offended 
multitude, and perhaps the stormy hour 
ended by his being carried on men's shoul- 
ders (in mortal terror of his life) through the 
principal streets of the town, half-deafened 
and maddened by their loud " hooray s," 
which he acknowledged with agonised smiles 
of gratification. With Colonel Pomeroy, 
the less popular member, it was very dif- 
ferent ; if he was assaulted or insulted on 
the public platform, he simply bowed his 
grand aristocratic head, and retired from the 
scene of action with some such spirit as that 
which animated Coriolanus, when he faced 
the people, but would not stoop to flatter or 
truckle to them, stirred strongly within him. 
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He went home, through the verdant winding 
lanes, away from the grimy town ; and, when 
he had fairly got his legs under his own 
mahogany, he related the day's doings, with 
little humorous touches of his own to Miss 
Pomeroy his daughter, of whom more anon. 
The aspect of the town had no attraction 
or interest to a stranger having no special 
business there. It was composed of laby- 
rinthine masses of long struggling narrow 
streets and dingy manufactories, whose tall 

chimneys stood out gloomy and dark, 

* 

belching forth volumes of black smoke, like 
an irritated volcano evilly inclined, covering 
the city with a dim shroud, through which 
the sun, at its brightest, could scarcely send 
a friendly gleam. Even on the Sunday, 
when the red fires were out, and giant 
labour had rested his thousand limbs, the 
haze still clung to the heavy atmosphere ; in 
fact, it never utterly cleared away, and those 
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who wanted to breathe the fresh balmy air 
most go out of the town to find it. Beyond 
the reach of the smoke and the noise of the 
hammering anvils, there were long bosky 
lanes, verdant hills, and smiling valleys; there 
were also hursts and underwood, where 
children went nutting in the mellow Autumn 
days. Pleasant, picturesque cottages budded 
out here and there upon the highroad,' or 
dotted the hill side ; the whole appearance 
of the neighbourhood had a look of English 
home, a simple word which means so much. 
Colonel Pomeroy's mansion stood about 
three miles from the town, on his own pro- 
perty, which was very extensive, consisting of 
fine farm lands, and old homesteads varying 
from fifty to three hundred acres. The old 
squire took an infinite pride in his estate 
and in his people, for whom he entertained 
that sort of patriarchal regard which is fast 
dying out from the heart of thenation. His 
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lands were well farmed and his tenants well 
content. Clinging to the foot of the hill, 
about a mile from the Manor House, was a 
small homestead, scarcely large or important 
enough to be called a farmhouse. It was 
generally known as " Haines's place," David 
Haines being the occupier thereof. It was 
a fancifully built red cottage, one story high, 
ornamented with stone fragments picked up 
in odd nooks and corners where you would 
least expect to find them. The porch, which 
seemed to be nearly half the size of the 
house, was covered on the outside with 
sweet-smelling climbing plants ; the honey- 
suckle and clematis flourishing in wild 
profusion. The inside was lined with stout 
oaken benches, and decorated with small 
diamond panes of painted glass, illustrating 
the "Life and Death of Cock Robin ;" Colonel 
Pomeroy having discovered a robin with a 
bay leaf in its mouth lying dead upon that 
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spot — hence his fanciful decoration. Colonel 
Poraeroy had himself designed, and watched 
and directed the building of the place, it 
being specially intended for the dwelling of 
its present occupier, David Haines, who had 
been Colour-Sergeant in the 3rd Dragoons, 
of which regiment Colonel Pomeroy was 
the commanding officer. 

It may at once be understood that land- 
lord and tenant in this case were firm 
friends and allies. Rumours were freely 
circulated that David Haines had done some 
signal service to the Colonel during those 
hard Crimean days, and the Colonel never 
forgot it. Be that as it may, David had lost 
a limb in the service, and Colonel Pome- 
roy brought him down to Padborough, saw 
that he was well cared for, and at last 
established him at the cottage above named 
with sixty or seventy acres of land to 
cultivate ; and thus, in due course of time, 
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the invalid soldier became a successful 
farmer. 

One mellow Autumn evening, when the 
corn had been cut and carried, and the wide- 
spreading stubbly fields, so lately covered 
with the golden corn, lay brown and bare 
in the light of the setting sun, David Haines 
came out of his house, crossed the narrow 
patch of garden ground, leaned over a five- 
barred gate, and gazed earnestly towards the 

town. The place had been teeming with 

* 

life all day; the laden waggons had been 
rumbling over the rough stony lanes all day 
long, bringing up their freight of yellow 
grain, and the fields had been alive with the 
sounds of life, laughter, and labour. Now 
all was quiet; the labourers had gone to 
their homes, the carters had stabled their 
horses and left the empty waggons in the 
sheds ; the pigs were grunting in the straw, 
the feathery stock had all gone to roost, 
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and the meek-eyed cattle were all stalled 
and still. An air of supreme peace and 
tranquillity lay upon the place and its sur- 
roundings ; the only signs of life were the 
smoke that " so gracefully curled " from the 
kitchen chimney, and the wiry figure of old 
Davie, who remained motionless, leaning 
over the gate, shading his eyes from the 
sun's last rays, and gazing Padborough- 
wards. 

A tall, gaunt old man he wa3, as upright 
as a dart, with limbs as long and strong as 
those of an ancient athlete, who, even in his 
decline, has more power in his sinewy, mus- 
cular limbs than some men have in their 
palmiest days. His face, marked with 
scores of wrinkles, was long and thin, with 
high cheek-bones and hollow cheeks; a 
pair of shrewd, honest grey eyes gleamed 
from beneath his bushy brows ; he had thin 
lips, shaded with a heavy moustache — the 
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last remnant of his military career, to which 
he obstinately clung. He would as soon 
' have consented to cut off his head as to part 
with this cherished piece of ornamentation. 

As he stood there at that moment there 
was a haggard, anxious look upon his face ; 
more than once he muttered some un- 
intelligible words to himself, but he never 
moved. He was evidently waiting for 
something or somebody — and he waited 
patiently. 

Presently Tim, the "help" — for David 
Haines scouted the idea of keeping a ser- 
vant — peered cautiously out of the kitchen 
window, and for a moment watched his 
master's motionless figure, then drew in his 
shock-head quickly, as though he were an 
animated " Jack in the box." 

"The old un's takin' on," he said in a 
mysterious whisper to his cranky old wife, 
who, with himself and young Abel Haines, 
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formed the family circle at the farm fireside. 
" Seems as though he suspects something's 
up down yonder.' 1 

"Something's alius up somewheres; it 
may as well be down there as up here," she 
answered, snappishly. " If he don't come 
in and have his supper soon, perhaps we'd 
better eat it for him." 

"'Tain't often as Abel plays these tricks, 
but " 

Tim was interrupted by his wife's laying 
her head on one side and lifting her finger, 
as she exclaimed, 

" Hark !" 

At that moment a loud and not unmusical 
voice might have been heard in the distance, 
singing snatches of an old song, and a young 
man, with thick, dark, curly hair and a 
bright, intelligent countenance, 'came swing- 
ing along a by-path in an opposite direc- 
tion to that on which the old man stood 
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watching — but he watched no longer. As 
soon as he caught the sound of the voice, 
long before the owner of it came in sight, he 
turned round and went to meet him as fast 
as his wooden leg would allow him to stump 
along. 

" Why, Abel, lad," he exclaimed, as they 
met close to the house-door, "I thought 
you'd forgot the way home — you're nigh on 
two hours behind time." 

" A fellow can't always keep true to the 
dock/' answered Abel, cheerfully. "I've 
been round by Walter Haviland's place. 
He's a shrewd- witted fellow, father ; you'll 
see he'll set his mark upon the world one 
day." 

" Perhaps the world will be the first to 
make its mark upon him" said the old man, 
grimly. "I got no opinion of that young 
man." 

" You're far on the way to the land of 
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fogydom, father," replied Abel, slightly 
irritated. " You're blind and deaf to every- 
thing new and strange. I do believe you'd 
rather stick in the mud than " 

"I'd rather stick in the mud like an 
honest man/' interrupted his father, quickly, 
"than be helped out by a rogue. But 
what's to do now? How's things going on 
up yonder ?" 

" Bravely," replied Abel. " There was a 
good deal of loud talking this morning ; I 
was afraid it would have ended in a general 
row, but it didn't. It won't do for the 
Colonel to bring his newfangled notions down 
here— the people won't have 'em. He'd 
better drop 'em, or hell get into trouble." 

" Trouble P exclaimed the old man, firing 
up. " What 'ud he care about being in 
trouble wi' such scum as that ?" 

"Gently," replied the young man, his 
colour rising. "The scum down there is 
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the same as the scum up here " — he touched 
his own breast as he spoke ; — " and remem- 
ber the scum rises before the pot boils over !" 

"Ay, lad," replied old Davie, "but a 
wise man won't let the pot boil over, he'll 
skim it betimes, and cast the scum upon the 
dunghill, where it ought to lie." He smiled 
to himself and rubbed bis hands, as though 
he had said a good thing, and nobody could 
deny it. 

" Why will you always take part against 
us ?" said Abel, testily. " It ain't right or 
natural for a man to go against bis own 
class, and take part with their oppressors." 

" I don't go against nobody, nor I don't 
belong to no class. I'm only a individual 
honest man, and I won't have my Colonel 
abused. He marched me up a raw recruit 
five-and-thirty years ago ; he allays stuck 
to me, and I'll stick to him, right or 
wrong." 
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"That's pigheaded prejudice, " rejoined 
Abel, sententiously. "But I believe the 
Colonel means well, and Fve a great re- 
spect for him." 

" So you did ought to have ; he put 
bread into your mouth when you was starv- 
ing, and he raised a tombstone over your 
mother's grave, and wore a hatband the 
Sunday after," said the old man, slowly. 
But ignoring his father's enumeration of 
the Colonel's claims upon his gratitude, 
as though he had never heard them, Abel 
continued : 

"But he must mind what he's about. 
He's got some newfangled notion of improv- 
ing the gun-metal, but it won't hold water." 

" The Colonel never meant 'em to hold 
water, nor to hang fire neither," replied 
Davie; " leastways, 'twas so times ago." 

By this time they had entered the kitchen, 
where Maggie was busy preparing their sup- 
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per, while Tim, like a faithful old dog, with 
watchful eyes and ears pricked up, proceed- 
ed leisurely to place four wooden bowls 
and spoons upon the table. 

" You needn't take any heed o' me," said 
Abel. " I can't stay for any supper. I've 
come home to dress, and then I'm going 
back to Padborough." 

"Dress, and go back to Padborough!" 
repeated Davie. His jaw fell, and he stared 
at his son in blank amazement. Tim 
grunted, and Maggie dropped the candlestick 
into the soup-kettle, in the sudden shock his 
words gave to her nervous system. Such a 
thing was unheard of — to dress on a week 
day, and go out just as the supper was set 
upon the table. Who ever heard of the 
like? 

"What's up?" his father asked, after a 
momentary pause. 

" Nothin's up," replied Abel, constrained- 

vol. i. o 
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ly. "Bat the fact is, father, I don't like to 
talk to you about these things. My tongue 
seems to act like a blister on your nerves. 
Somehow I always seem to be rubbing you 
up the wrong way, old dad. We don't see 
matters in quite the same light" 

" That's 'cos you alius looks on the wrong 
side on 'em," said old Davie, grimly. 

il There's a meeting of the Enlightened 
Labourers' Association to-night," continued 
Abel; "and a very large and influential 
meeting it is expected to be, and — and " — • 
he hesitated slightly, as though he was going 
to put a match to his father's fiery spirit, 
and create an explosion of wrath — " Walter 
Haviland is going to make a speech, and 
then a proposition. I'm to have a seat 
on the platform, and second him." 

" Lord ! Lord !" exclaimed Davie, lifting 
his hands, " that a son of mine should ever 
have a hand in such doings !" 
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"He'll have a good deal more than a 
hand in them if he lives long enough/' replied 
Abel, somewhat angrily ; " he means to go 
in heart and soul for the good of his fellow- 
creatures/' 

" I ain't no objection to going in for any 
man's good — indeed, it is our bounden duty 
so to do," rejoined Davie ; " but it seems to 
me that things are all topsy-turvy ; every- 
body's fighting for something and never get- 
ting it. In my young days we worked hard, 
as we were born to do, took our wages, and 
went home content ; we weren't such curs 
as to wilify our masters and snap at the hand 
that gave us bread. But then there weren't 
no i enlightened labourers' associations ' 
them times." 

" No," rejoined Abel ; " if there had been, 
they'd soon have stirred you up to a proper 
sense of your own value. Labour has been 
misused and degraded by an idle and vicious 

c2 
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aristocracy long enough ; but now we're 
awakened to a sense of the dignity of labour, 
and we mean to have our rights. We're no 
longer blind to our own importance. We 
are the marrow and sinews of the land, and 
if it were not for the work of our hands, we 
should soon see luxury buried under a heap 
of its own ruins." 

"Them's wery fine words, I dare say, but 
I don't understand 'em." 

"I only repeat what Mr. Groves said 
when he addressed the meeting a month 
ago," replied Abel ; " his speech was print- 
ed, and a very good speech it was. You 
might have read it in the Padborough 
Clarion" 

" I never read none o' that trash. The 
Bible and the almanack satisfies my curio- 
sity. Mr. Groves, bein' a gentleman — 
leastways calling hisself one, for there's a 
mighty lot of adulterated gentry rising up 
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now-a-days ; — but as I was sayin', bein' * 
gentleman, he ought to be ashamed of talking 
such irritating rubbish to poor ignorant lads 
like them yonder. It is like shaking a red 
rag in the face of a mad bull." 

"He's a friend of the people, father/* 
said Abel, in accents of touching reproach. 

" Oh, I know," replied Davie : a he does 
a mighty deal in the way of talking ; a good 
many of the i people's friends ' do that. An 
ounce of good actions is worth a bushel of 
fine words; but when it comes to actions 
with them sort of people, they're nowhere's 
except they're bad 'uns." 

" Ah, you're prejudiced," said Abel, care- 
lessly ; " if we only had a few more men 
like him, things would be altogether differ- 
ent. For instance, if Colonel Pomeroy could 
only be induced to embrace his side of the 
question n • 

" Colonel Pomeroy wouldn't stoop to em- 



\ 
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brace no such mack as your 'people's 
friend ' stirs up ; but I tell you what," — and 
as he spoke the old man drew himself up as 
though he were going into military action — 
"the Colonel's done more good by his ex- 
ample than the other folks with their talk. 
He's a gennelman as stays at home and 
. spends his money among his own people 
-—he ain't like the gimcrack gentry as 
spend their time and money in furreign 
lands, while their tenants is starving at 
home." 

" I know he is one of the right sort," ad- 
mitted Abel, " and so I always say. When 
our friends set on about him I always take 
his part and stand up for him." 

" Wery kind on yer, I'm sure," said the 
old man, with a wrathful snort. " It is fine 
times, I think, when a British orficer, as have 
growed grey in the service of his country, is 
to be stood up for among a parcel o' ignorant 
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oafs as ain't fit, not one on 'era, to lick the 
dust off his shoes." 

u It is worth while to abuse the Colonel 
if it is only for the pleasure of hearing you 
take his part. You go in for him with such 
will," said Abel, laying his hand upon his 
father's shoulder as he was speaking, and 
looking with a frank, admiring expression 
upon his face. 

" Ay, ay," said the old man, slightly 
mollified, for this, his only son, was the 
pride of his life, " you're a good lad in the 
main, Abel, but I don't like to see you mix- 
ing yourself up in these agitation meetings ; 
they'll do yod harm, my boy. And I be- 
lieve that Walter Haviland is at the bottom 
of it all. I'm alius hearin' of his braying 
round, like an ass as he is. After all, you're 
like a pack o' brawling children, and you 
don't know what you want." 

"Don't we, father," said Abel, nodding 
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his head sapiently. "What we want is 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, all the 
world over." 

" Yah P exclaimed old Davie, with char- 
acteristic emphasis — " Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity! I should think you'd seen 
enough of that t'other side of the water. 
According to their showing, Liberty means 
that any wagabone with empty pockets may 
put his hand into my full one and help his- 
eelf ; Equality means that every man shall 
struggle and fight to get the whip-hand of 
the other; and Fraternity, accordin' as 
they carries out their notions on it, is taking 
the right to cut one another's fraternal 
throats without judge or jury; leastways, 
that's all the consequences I've seen of their 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. Take 
my advice, boy, and be content to walk in 
the way as your fathers have walked before. 
It may be hard and thorny to your feet 
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sometimes, but it will alius be easier for 
your conscience. That's my opinion ; take 
it and make the most on it." And the old 
man turned away to his supper with a ges- 
ture that meant to say he had done with the 
subject, for that night at least. 

" Ay, ay, heed what the father says, Abe," 
exclaimed Maggie, patting him on the back 
with her ladle. "He's three times your 
age, and has seen a deal o' the world, and 
knows what it's made on." 

" Ay, but some folks look on the world 
with their ' eyes open, and their senses shut,' 
as Macbeth says when his wife walked in 
her sleep. Good night. I expect you'll all 
be at roost before I come home." 

Whistling softly to himself, he took his 
light and went upstairs. 



CHAPTER II. 

TEE ENLIGHTENED LABOUBEBS' ASSOCIATION. 

TITR. STEPHEN GROVES, to whom 
^-"-^- some alight, though perhaps not very 
flattering, reference has already been made, 
was, comparatively speaking, a new-comer 
in Padborough. He had made his first ap- 
pearance there about nine or ten years ago ; 
his advent, being made under rather pecu- 
liar circumstances, had created some little 
commotion at the time, and, indeed, for 
some time after. Nobody knew, and no- 
body ever found out, where he had come 
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from, or where he was going to, though, 
with the common curiosity of vulgar minds,, 
they fished for information in every possible 
direction ; but, as he had plenty of money, 
nobody cared to push their inquiries too far, 
and they soon settled down, content with 
the present, ceasing to make indiscreet in- 
quiries about the past, or curious specula- 
tions as to the future. 

His first appearance there had been made 
under not very favourable auspices. It was 
a stormy Winter night, as the inhabitants of 
Padborough long remembered, for the spire 
of the church had been blown down, and 
considerable damage done to life and pro- 
perty. The thunder rolled over the house- 
tops, and lightning blazed in the skies, when 
Mr. Groves drove up to the Queen's Hotel, 
literally enveloped in a cloud of misfortune. 
It appeared that the train in which he was 
travelling had met with an accident some 
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few miles from the station, and, though he 
was himself uninjured, his daughter, a girl 
of thirteen years old, had been severely 
bruised and shaken, and the excitement of 
terror, together with the shock to her ner- 
vous system, brought on an attack of brain- 
fever, and for some weeks her life was in 
danger. How often in after-years she 
wished she had died then ! But it was not 
to be. 

In great anxiety of mind, Mr. Groves 
called in the chief medical man in Padbo- 
rough, under whose skilful treatment the 
young girl slowly struggled back to health 
and life. During his visits to the sick-room 
a sort of intimacy sprang up between the 
doctor and Mr. Groves, and, through the 
doctor, an acquaintance with the clergyman 
was brought about. This gentleman had 
lately undertaken the enlargement of his 
church, and stood in great need of volun- 
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tary contributions, and he was not sorry to 
admit the stranger's name among his list of 
subscribers. The name of Stephen Groves 
figured in the Padborough Clarion for a 
good round sum. What greater voucher of 
his respectability could they have than that P 
So soon as it was ascertained that he en- 
joyed the friendship of the doctor, a most 
respected fellowJownsman, and the ac- 
quaintance of the Vicar of the parish, sun- 
dry philanthropical inhabitants of Padbo- 
rough who sympathised with misfortune, 
especially when it came in a carriage and 
pair, came forward to make the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Groves, and offer him their 
good-will, sympathy, and assistance in the 
time of trouble. Indeed, Mr. Groves was 
so overpowered with the kindness of his 
new friends that he eagerly grasped the 
hand of good-fellowship they stretched out 
to him, and decided he would stay among 
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them, and devote his talents, his time, and 
his wealth to the service of the good people 
-of Padborough. 

Hence he settled down among them. 
He domiciled himself in a modest residence 
on the outskirts of the town, and there he 
and his daughter had lived for the last nine 
years. 

She was a strange child, weirdly beauti- 
ful, quiet and shy, grave beyond her years ; 
she had none of the playful buoyancy of 
childhood about her. It seemed as if the 
spirit of youth had been strangled at its 
birth. She had no playfellows, and did not 
seem to need any She rebelled against all 
-companionship as much as most children 
seek it. She appeared to have been strange- 
ly brought up, and her education much neg- 
lected. She had no governess, but masters 
were engaged to teach her such accomplish- 
ments as ladies are expected to excel in. 
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From their report, it was evident that, 
young as she was, lonely as she chose to be, 
she had a temper that was difficult even for 
her father to control. He was socially in- 
clined, and enjoyed mixing with the world 
as much as she disliked it. 

During the years he had lived in Padbo- 
rough he had busied himself very energeti- 
cally with the affairs of the place, and was 
induced to take upon himself the onerous 
duties of Churchwarden and Guardian of the 
poor of St. Peter's, Padborough. On his 
first arrival, indeed, for some time after 
people speculated as to his fortune, and de- 
bited to his credit a far larger amount of 
wealth than he actually possessed: for 
though he talked grandly and acted liberally 
for a time, that time soon passed, and it 
became evident that he was rapidly reach- 
ing the bottom of his pocket ; in fact, he 
was reduced to live by his wits; but he 
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economised them so scientifically that he 
managed to live, not only very well, but 
even luxuriously. He had wriggled him- 
self so far into the good graces of a certain 
influential class of people that they had 
secured for him a place of trust and power. 
He was now superintendent and manager of 
one of the most important manufactories in 
the town ; whereby he had all the power of 
a master, without any of the responsibilities 
of the owner. He was popular, very popu- 
lar, among those over whom he had special 
sway. He flattered himself he had learned 
his way to the hearts of men ; it is certain 
he had found his way to their pockets, for 
the pence of the poor, as well as the pounds 
of the rich, all went to replenish his empty 
coffers. He was a man possessing stout, 
firmly-knit limbs, a good-humoured counte- 
nance, a facetious, off-hand manner, and a 
pleasant way of telling racy anecdotes — at- 
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tractions, or gifts, which greatly aided his 
popularity among those who look on the 
surface only, and seeing that is fair, look no 
farther. There was, however, a shrewd 
look in his twinkling grey eye, which seemed 
to say, as plainly as eyes can speak — " You 
may be all very clever, but you can't get 
over me — don't try ; I can see into a mill- 
stone farther than most men." He was 
" Hail fellow, well met !" with all kinds and 
conditions of men. He had no pride about 
him, and would grasp the horny hand of 
labour with as much bonhomie as he would 
• touch the delicate palm of the Squire's lady. 
He fraternised with the corduroy and the 
broadcloth with equal ease ; he was as much 
at home on the velvet carpet of the wealthy 
as on the sanded floor of the mechanic. 

His daughter, Julia Groves, was the one 
great drawback and plague of his life. 

" If she had only been a boy," he had 
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sometimes muttered to himself, "I could 
have licked him into shape." 

But that same licking process was quite out 
of the question in the matter of the strong- 
willed, high-spirited girl who had the honour 
of calling Mr. Stephen Groves " Father." She 
had, since her residence at Padborough, de- 
veloped from a delicate child of thirteen in- 
to a finely-formed, well-proportioned girl 
of twenty-one. She resembled those fair, 
voluptuous-looking women whom Rubens 
loved to paint and worship. She possessed, 
besides her fine figure, a rich olive complex- 
ion, and large, dark, slumberous eyes, which 
looked as though they could never wake up 
— though, when occasion needed, they could 
thunder and lighten too, as well as those 
fiery. eyes which always seem ablaze. 

So much for the personal appearance of 
Julia Groves; her character she must un- 
fold in her own way. Somehow she had no 
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share in her father's popularity. She would 
not follow in his footsteps and make herself 
agreeable to the people he patronised in the 
way he most desired. Hence there was a 
constant bone of contention between them, 
which, somehow or other, seemed as though 
it would never be picked clean. 

As Abel Haines left his father's house, 
and walked at rather a rapid rate towards 
the town, he overtook Mr. Groves. As they 
were both bound to the " Working Man's 
Institute," where the "enlightened labour- 
ers" held their meeting, they walked on 
together, discussing those questions which 
were to occupy the attention of the meeting 
that evening. Presently, during a slight 
pause, Mr. Groves said, with his usual 
urbanity, 

" I wish you could have prevailed on Mr. 
Haines to be present at our meeting to-night. : 
I don't think he could fail to be impressed 
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with our proceedings ; for once, in consider- 
ation of the occasion, I think he might have 
favoured us." 

"Father don't agree with that sort of 
thing, sir," replied Abel. "He thinks we 
ought to be more content as we are; he 
don't approve of our way of smoothing 
matters." 

"I see — I quite understand," said Mr. 
Groves, nodding his head sagaciously. u He 
has put his conscience under military con- 
trol, and allows himself to be trammelled 
with the Pomeroy prejudices." 

"No, it is not that, sir," rejoined Abel, 
decidedly ; " he's got fads and opinions of 
his own, and pretty strong ones, too. If 
he once makes up his mind that a thing's 
wrong 'cording to his notion, wrong it is, 
and all the argufying in the world would not 
make it right." 

"That is an unfortunate temperament," 
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replied Mr. Groves. " Obstinate folly. I 
know some men who make it their proudest 
boast that they never change their opinion, 
however circumstances demand that they 
should. Now I think a man who will 
never change his opinion is as bad as a man 
who will never change his linen, however 
foul it gets, or how much soever he out- 
grows it. I have changed my opinion over 
and over again, and I'm not ashamed to own 
it ; and I daresay when occasion requires, I 
shall change it again." 

"But the change of your opinion has 
always been for the benefit of other people, 
sir," replied Abel, who had a profound 
respect for Mr. Groves, which all his fa- 
thers animosity towards him could not de- 
stroy. 

" I hope so, Abel — I sincerely hope so," 
he answered. " The one great ambition of 
my life, as you know, is to prove myself in 
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Sit-Bs. aw well at in words, the 'We 
m»i/f frkoid.' " 

He smued to hinwelf, as iboagt 
li:.=rht be bad already earned t 
of O.f whcT.e population. 

** You've done that already, air, in matt 
win than one," replied AbeL "They ay 
it's all through yon that Mr. Firebanb 
takes our part so strong ; and when he 
makes hs speech in Parliament, it is only a 
hash-op of things you have said down here 
— we all know that* 

" Poor Firebanks !" said Mr. Groves, com- 
passionately ; "when he's primed with other 
mens thoughts, he goes off well enough; 
but he's a poor thing when he's left to him- 
self. The House is full of such prating 
jackdaws ; but borrowed plumes don't keep 
their colour long." 

" We ought to be represented by a gentle- 
man like you, sir," said Abel, "that. knows 
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the wants and respects the rights of the 
working-classes. There's a-many that talk 
about us, but it's great cry and little wool 
wT them." 

" I flatter myself I do know something of 
their wants," rejoined Mr. Groves, with 
supreme self-satisfaction ; " and if I could 
enforce their rights, they should have them 
every one, without stint ; but I'm a humble 
man, a very humble man, Abel — a poor 
mouse that may yet set the lion Labour free." 
They entered the town, and Abel joined 
a group of free and enlightened labourers 
on their way to the institute. Mr. Groves 
greeted them with a pleasant word or two 
as he passed and went on to join his own 
colleagues, who were to assemble before the 
doors were opened to the profanum vulgus. 
As the hour for the proceedings to com- 
mence approached, the crowd came surging 
up from the courts and alleys, and flocking 
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in from the outskirts of the town. In a 
large place like Padborough, the working- 
classes were divided into sections, all want- 
ing a reformation, some calling for it in one 
direction, some in another, so they got up 
agitation meetings, and aired their griefs 
before one another's eyes, proposing and 
rejecting a hundred schemes for bettering 
their several conditions, and after wheeling 
and circling round and round their own 
troubles, they generally ended exactly as 
they had begun. 

There were some few of the better-class 
people of Padborough who were not defi- 
cient in intellect, but who used, or rather 
mis-used it, in stirring up the evil passions 
of those who were too ignorant to reason, 
and too ready to overrate, the value of their 

own labour, and magnify their own deserts 

< 

at the expense of their employers. It is 
such an easy thing to sow the seeds of dis- 
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content in the breast of any unintelligent 
man ; tell him he is not rated at his proper 
worth, that he ought to have a higher re- 
cognition of his services, that he is over- 
worked, over-taxed, and under-paid, that 
things ought to be, as far as he is concerned, 
much better than they are, and he will be 
sure to believe it without questioning the 
reason why. Men who ought to have 
known better had fed this feeling among 
the working folk of Padborough, and Mr. 
Groves, who had all to gain and nothing to 
lose, was the greatest firebrand of them all. 
He was athirst for popularity, and used the 
"working man" as a means to obtain it. 

The question under discussion on this 
special occasion — if, indeed, any matter can 
be called " under discussion " when the ar- 
gument is all on one side — was the relative 
position of masters and men in the manu- 
facturing world. This was an interesting 
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topic to all sections of the Padborough folk. 
They were to be addressed during the even- 
ing by one of themselves, Walter Haviland, 
who had left the factory about a year before, 
and was now engaged as a sort of under- 
clerk at some government works which 
were being carried on about two miles from 
the town, under the superintendence of 
Colonel Pomeroy. 

Walter Haviland has already[been alluded 
to as the sworn friend and ally of Abel 
Haines. From the highways and byways 
the people came surging up, besieging the 
doors of the institute ; as soon as they were 
thrown open, every seat was occupied ; still 
they came flocking in, till there was scarcely 
standing-room, though they crowded them- 
selves into the smallest possible space. The 
great unwashed, those shameless libels upon 
independent working men, were largely 
represented. Here and there were some 
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thoughtful, reflective faces of men who had 
swarmed in with the mass, not in the gene* 
ral spirit of turbulent discontent, swelling 
like the fabled frog with a sense of their 
own importance, their own wrongs, but for 
the purpose of hearing what was to be said, 
and reflecting on what they might hear. 

The proceedings were opened by Mr. 
Groves, who made a speech appropriate to 
the occasion, but he spoke somewhat in the 
spirit of Mark Antony, in his oration over 
the body of C«sar, and his words were cal- 
culated to feed the general discontent, while 
seemingly intended to allay it. With the 
true spirit of diabolical art, he threw in a 
hint here, a suggestion there, and left his 
words to rankle in men's minds, and per- 
meate throughout their thoughts, till they 
were prepared to bear the fruit of intolerant 
and revolutionary actions ; then he gave a 
brief sketch of the purpose of the meeting, 
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and begged to present to them " Mr. Walter 
Haviland, one of themselves, who was a 
fellow- worker — nay, he might say a fellow- 
sufferer, with them all. He would be able 
to point out better than he (Mr. Groves) 
could do what were the real grievances of 
which they had just cause to complain, and 
he might show how these evils might be 
remedied." He then brought Mr. Haviland 
forward, and left him in possession of the 
platform, he himself retiring into the back- 
ground. 

It may be as well to give here a slight 
sketch of Walter Haviland's appearance. 
He was a young man of about five-and- 
twenty, rather small in figure, with light hair 
falling over the shoulders, after the imbecile 
fashion of self-constituted genius. He had 
a slight downy moustache, but no beard, 
pale blue eyes, gleaming with a wild light, 
that was kindled and fed by a spirit of as 
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intense self-conceit and vanity as ever drove 
a man mad ; his movements were theatrical, 
and there was a melodramatic character m 
his style of action and address, as though he 
had been before the " Surrey " curtain, and 
studied and copied the favourite hero of the 
gallery gods. 

With an elaborate bow, and a theatrical 
wave of the hand, he addressed his friends 
and fellow-workers. He told them exactly 
what they wanted, and what they ought to 
have, though he could not quite decide upon 
the way to get it ; but he suggested many 
ways, for " the time was fast approaching," 
he said, "when they would have equal 
rights throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, every man having his full share of 
the world's goods, as he had his share of the 
world's labours. They ought to realize the 
full value of their own work. There should 
be no masters; but every man should be 
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master of himself, of his own time, of his 
own genius. There should be but one profit, 
and that should go to the pocket of those 
who earned it. The man who could make 
shoes should make shoes direct for the pur- 
chaser. The large manufacturing classes 
who filled that town should devote less 
hours to labour, and more to the health- 
ful recreation of mind and body." 

A voice here made the pertinent inquiry, 
u How are we to get it?" 

u Easily," continued the speaker. " Every- 
thing is easy when we unite with one mind 
in a great cause. I would propose that 
there should be a meeting of masters, for 
while things are in their present unripe state 
I suppose we must have masters. Well, let 
there be a meeting called once a month, let 
the books be examined, and the profits 
divided among those who have helped to 
earn them. Still we would act with that 
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magnanimity for which the British workman 
is celebrated throughout the world, and 
allow our employers a double share of 
profits — that is, if the one received five 
pounds, the other should receive ten; so 
matters should remain until the system of 
general equality that was begun should have 
time to freely develop. Men, he added, who 
worked with the brain should be supported 
by those who worked with the hand." 

"Ay, ay," exclaimed one facetiously in- 
clined, " be supported by woluntary contri- 
butions, like the 'orspittles." 

" Yes ; and the contributions should be 
ungrudgingly given," said Walter Haviland, 
quite equal to the occasion, his vanity send- 
ing forth fresh blossoms. u When a man is 
blessed, as I believe I am, with an extra 
amount of — of — something which is denied 
to the general mass, and is willing to devote 
it to the good of his fellow-creatures, he has 
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a right to be supported. / am but a hum- 
ble man, one of yourselves, but I feel that 
I have here " — and he smote his breast in- 
stead of tapping his brain — " a talent over 
and above many of my fellow-workers, a 
talent which I hold in trust for them and 
for you — for whose benefit I trust I am 
exercising it now." 

He paused for the storm of applause which 
he thought he well deserved. 

u Hear ! hear !" exclaimed a voice, or 
rather voices, from the crowd. 

" But I don't stand here to speak of my- 
self, but to direct your thoughts to a proper 
consideration of your wrongs. We working 
men are the thews and sinews of the land, 
and yet we were robbed of our natural 
rights before our forefathers were born! 
Every man brought into this world has as 
much light to the land he lives on as to the 
air he breathes, or to the light of the sun 
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that shines upon him ; and yet for genera- 
tions past the land has been filched from 
beneath the poor man's feet, till he cannot 
call even the few square inches of ground he 
treads upon his own. It is this land, com- 
bined with the labour of the workers, which 
has constituted the wealth of the aristocracy, 
although the land, if left in their hands 
alone, would not be worth the muck that is 
thrown upon it. It was what the poor man's 
labour got out of it, and erected on it, that 
had made these men rich, and yet, through- 
out the length and breadth of this mighty 
England, the only claim the poor man had 
upon his native soil was the six-foot free- 
hold which was his from the hour he was 
born (and even that he was sometimes 
obliged to share with others), though only 
at his death he claimed it. This was a 
matter that required grave consideration 
and radical reform. He had many other 
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suggestions to make, and he would take an 
early opportunity of speaking again upon the 
subject. He then begged to thank them 
for the patience with which they had listen- 
ed to him. His thanks were also especially 
due to Mr. Groves, through whose kind en- 
couragement his words had been able to 
reach their ears. Some people would like 
to put a gag upon the poor man's tongue, 
trammel his thoughts, and paralyze his brain, 
so that he should have no power either to 
think, speak, or act like one of them- 
selves." 

Here there burst forth thunders of applause; 
it was some minutes befojre he could con- 
tinue. "But Mr. Groves was not one of 
these I No ! he was a free and enlightened 
Englishman, and he would help the poor, 
and make them as free and enlightened as 
himself!" He begged to propose the ad- 
journment of this meeting to a future day,. 
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when the subjects he had slightly touched 
upon should be more fully debated. 

Then Abel Haines got up and begged " to 
second his friend's proposition." He looked 
rather shy and sheepish, as though he were 
half-ashamed of himself; the few words he 
spoke scarcely reached anybody's ears. 
Cheers loud and long greeted Walter Havi- 
land as he made his retiring bow — the 
" horny hand " of labour clapped itself sore, 
and its thirsty throat roared itself hoarse. 
The breast of Walter Haviland swelled with 
manly pride when he found himself so vigor- 
ously applauded. Like Caesar " he came — 
he saw — he conquered." He felt as though 
he had leapt upon the platform and become 
famous in an hour. He fluttered and bowed, 
and finally retired into the background. 
There was a general shaking of hands, then 
he sank into a seat as though overpowered 
by his exertions. 

e 2 
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The meeting was then addressed by some 
of the greater magnates of the place, who, 
having all their lives missed the way to fame 
and fortune, fancied they might find it now ; 
if they could only head the march of intel- 
lect hand and glove with the working masses, 
they might fight their way to fame, if not to 
fortune, who could tell ? Mr. Groves seemed 
highly satisfied with the whole proceedings 
—he wandered about from one group of 
workers to another, shaking hands with 
everybody, and saying a cheerful word here, 
passing a facetious jest there — he had some- 
thing pleasant to say to everyone. Ah! 
there was no pride about him — no wonder 
he was so popular. 

The meeting passed off with great £clat ; 
at least so thought the combined force of 
intellect which possessed the platform, and 
had the pleasure of hearing themselves talk 
and rhapsodise in ungrammatical phrases; 
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though the less they were understood the 
more they were applauded. 

By degrees the large hall emptied itself 
into the public streets ; some of the enlight- 
ened labourers returned quietly to their 
homes, others turned to spend the rest of 
the evening in one or other of those ruina- 
tion palaces which flourish so abundantly in 
every large town or city, and are such a 
damning shame to civilized England. 

There they talked and drank, drank and 
talked, till they excited themselves to a state 
of pot- valour, which threatened the total an- 
nihilation of the powers that be, while oaths 
and curses mingled freely with the discourse; 
then, as their brains became more muddled 
and misty, some of these injured lambs of the 
population sank into a state of maudlin sen* 
timentality ; others reeled home and reveng- 
ed their imaginary wrongs upon their unof- 
fending wives. Some impolitic person has 
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suggested that the would-be reformers of the 
constitution should practise their powers by 
first reforming their own lives and the lives 
of those around them ; but they don't under- 
stand thai; — it is so much easier to talk of 
what other men ought to do than to do one 
good thing oneself. 

Mr. Groves and Walter Haviland had a 
long talk together, then shook hands and said 
" good-bye." Turning to Abel Haines, Mr. 
Groves exclaimed, 

" By-the-by, Abel, I'm going your way, 
and I may as well drive you home. 1 ' 

Before Abel had time to reply, Mr. 
Groves had taken his arm ; they walked 
across the room and down the stairs toge- 
ther, and mighty proud Abel was at this 
condescension. The carriage wad at the 
door, the steps let down with a bang, and he 
motioned Abel to get in ; but he instinctively 
drew back, as he saw that one seat was al- 
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ready occupied by a lady, a fact which per- 
haps Mr. Groves was not aware of. 

u Get in, Abel, my good fellow, get in," 
said Mr. Groves, "there is plenty of room." 

Abel felt, rather than saw, a woman's 
beautiful face lean towards him as she said 
a few words, addressed either to himself 
or her father, he did not know which; 
and in another moment he found himself 
seated opposite to her. 

" My daughter," said Mr. Groves, with a 
brief introductory waive of his hand. 
4i Julia, my dear, you've heard me speak of 
the Haines's, and you know Haines's place ? 
Well^ this is young Abel, a great ally of 
mine, and a useful friend I've found him." 

The lady smiled, said some courteous 
words, but the carriage had started, and 
the noise of the wheels drowned them. 
Abel Haines had seen Miss Groves many 
times and oft, but he had never been so 
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near to her as now ; he had seen her drive 
through the town, and had watched her 
walk with her slow stately tread up the aisle 
of the church 9 but she had always seemed 
very far off from him. It appeared like a 
dream now, that he should be riding in the 
same carriage with her, seated opposite to 
her — the perfumed exhalations of the 
flowers she carried filling the air ; her dress 
touching hiin, nay, indeed her soft gauzy 
skirts half covering him, as she lounged 
lazily back in the corner of the carriage. 
He feared to move; he scarcely dared to 
breathe, or lift his eyes to her ; once or twice 
he summoned courage to steal a stealthy 
glance at her face. "Oh I how beautiful 
she is !" he thought. And he was right, she 
was beautiful, but hers was not a dainty 
aristocratic beauty ; that he would not have 
been able to feel or comprehend. Her 
beauty was full of rich colouring, lighted up 
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with the glow of youth — a fine, fresh, noble 
style of feminine beauty, of just such a 
character as he could best appreciate. She 
had called for her father on her way toagrand 
concert (of which he was one of the patrons — 
it was for the benefit of the poor), and was 
dressed in full evening toilette. It seemed 
as though, by some^strange mesmeric power, 
she was photographing herself upon his 
brain, so that she would be with him 
always, exactly as she sat there now. He 
knew every item, every fold of her dress, 
from the blood-red roses in her rich dark 
hair to the white shimmering delusion 
which fell over him and flowed to her feet. 
He wished that drive would last for ever ! 
When would he be so near to her again ? 
They reached his home at last, and as Abel 
got out, Mr. Groves shook him cordially by 
the hand. He made his bow mutely to the 
lady ; but she leaned forward, smiled, and 
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held out a white begemmed hand to him, 
and said in the sweetest of voices, 

" You have had a dull drive, I'm afraid ; 
but I shall be very happy to renew our 
acquaintance, if you can find your way to 
Fir Bank." 

The carriage drove off, and Abel stood 
staring after it, till it disappeared in the 
moon-lighted distance. The first words Mr. 
Groves addressed to his daughter would 
have confounded him, if he could have 
heard them. 

" You're damned civil to-night, Julia," he 
said ; "I should like to know what it 
means ?" 

" I can afford to be civil sometimes," she 
answered, languidly; then, after scarcely a 
moment's pause, she lifted her eyes to his, 
adding, " and to tell you the truth, papa, Fve 
heard a great deal of the Haines's, and I 
think they are far too respectable to be 
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made useful as your friends and allies; 
besides, I rather like the look of the young 
man." 

"Ha! ha! I see," said Mr. Groves, 
with a discordant laugh ; " he's a likely young 
fellow enough — you think you would like to 
take him out of my hands, and make him a. 
friend and ally of your own." 

u Perhaps," and she leaned back in the 
carriage, and turned her head wearily 
away. 
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CHAPTER IH. 

THE GREEN-EYED MONSTER. 

ABEL stood watching the carriage as it 
rolled farther and farther away," till 
the lamps looked like monster glowworms 
-crawling away in the distance, and the last 
sound of the rattling wheels faded from his 
-ears ; then he lifted the latch and entered 
the farm kitchen, scarcely knowing whether 
he stood upon his head or his heels — he felt 
as though he had been inhaling some intoxi- 
cating essence, which muddled his brain 
and unsteadied his feet. 
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Maggie and Tim had gone to bed long 
ago, asthey, hard-working farm-folk, must be 
up with the lark in the morning ; but David 
Haines, with his short clay pipe in his mouth, 
sat silently by the fireside waiting for his 
son, watching the flickering flames, and 
pondering upon his son's doings, 

" You up, father F exclaimed Abel, as he 
came briskly in. 

"Ay, lad, ay," replied Davie, slowly 
emptying the ashes from his pipe, and 
slipping it into his boot, where he kept it, 
" so as it might be alius handy ;" then he 
added, "I thought I heerd the sound o' 
wheels, maybe it was Tim Radley as give you 
a lift home in his new spring-cart, which he'a 
so mighty proud on." 

"Spring-cart?" repeated Abel — "no, it 
wasn't Tim Radley's spring-cart ; it was Mr. 
Groves's carriage-wheels you heard — he drove 
me home*" 
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He spoke carelessly, as though it was the 
most natural thing in the world that Mr. 
'Groves should have driven him home. 

" What l" exclaimed Davie, " do you mean 
to say he druv you home inside of it?" 
There was a spice of incredulity in his tone 
that set Abel's nerves tingling. 

" You don't suppose he'd have invited me 
to get outside of it ?" said Abel — " or if he 
had, that I should have demeaned myself by 
accepting his invitation ?" 

Davie scanned his son's face with his 
shrewd grey eyes. 

" I like to see every man in his proper 
place," answered the old man : " and the 
proper place for a sturdy young workman 
like you isn't inside of a gennelman's car- 
riage — as is all very well for ladies and lap- 
dogs." 

" I can't say much about the lap-dog, but 
I can about the lady ; it did indeed seem a. 
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proper place for her — she looked like a 
queen !— -and was not at all proud, father," 
he added, anxious to make known the full 
extent of the honour he had enjoyed. " She 
shook hands with me, and said she hoped 
to see me soon at Fir Bank." 

" Witches and warlocks !" muttered Davie 
half to himself; then adding, aloud : " Look 
here, Abel, lad, don't you be Summed up 
with them unnatural civilities of Mr. Groves. 
They don't mean no good. If I was you 
Td be too proud to submit to 'em ; he only 
wants to make use of you. He knows 
you're a great favourite with all the factory 
folk." 

"He's equally civil to Haviland," said 
Abel, quickly. 

" Ay, ay," rejoined Davie ; " he thinks 
he'd make a good stalking-horse of him. 
He's got such a confounded gift of the gab ; 
and he wants you as a sort of decoy-duck 
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or cat's-paw to save him from burning his 
own fingers. I know the game them sort 
o' gentry's always playing. Beware of him, 
lad — beware of him, or one day you'll re- 
pent in sackcloth and ashes as you didn't 
heed the words I'm speaking now." 

" I ain't afraid," said Abel, jauntily. " I 
think I can hold my own against him or any 
other man, if they come to a tussling bout 
with me." 

"Ay," replied Davie, regarding the tall, 
stalwart figure of his son with some pride — 
" so far as a strong arm can hold its own, 
I'd back you against any man in Padborough. 
But you ain't his equal in cunning and 

craftiness, which the Lord forbid you should 
be!" 

" What on earth can his craft or cunning 
get out of me?" exclaimed Abel, impa- 
tiently. "I ain't one likely to serve his 
turn." 
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u Well, what he expects to get out o' you 
I don't azackly know/' 

The old man was forced to confess that 
much. 

<c Of course you don't, nor anyone else," 
replied Abel, with a laugh. " I want you 
to be just, and get rid of some of your pre- 
judices against Mr. Groves. You can't 
bring it up against him that he's ever done 
anybody any harm, can you ? Speak hon- 
estly, for I know you'd be just, even to the 
old un." 

" Well — no," Davie answered, hesitating- 
ly, as though he was sorry he could not say 
" Yes." 

" And he is trying to do all the good he 
can in the place. He interests himself in 
every question that concerns us working men 
— of course that's pleasant to know. He's 
very familiar with me, and makes me a sort 
of special friend. He's very pleasant and 
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condescending in his ways, too, and " 

" That's what I don't like," said Davie, 
interrupting him, " I'd be too proud to be 
condescended too. I like the gentry to keep 
in their own way, and let us keep to ours. 
The fox and the goose never was fit com- 
pany for one another. " 

"Well, well, we won't quarrel," said 
Abel, lighting his candle to go to bed x " I 
mean to stick to Groves so long as he sticks 
to me." 

The next evening, long before Abel came 
home from his day's work, Walter Havi- 
land made his appearance at the place, and 
with an important air, in which pride and 
vanity were combined, he produced the 
Padborough Clarion, saying, with a grand 
flourish, 

" You wouldn't come down to the meet- 
ing, Mr. Haines, and I take it rather unkind 
that you didn't, as I made /my first speech ; 
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but I was determined you should have the 
benefit of it, so here it is, reported word for 
word — and that's a compliment the Clarion 
don't pay to everybody." And as he spoke 
he proceeded to spread the paper on the 
kitchen table. 

" I won't trouble you to read it," replied 
Haines. " I don't think it would be much 
benefit to me ; it ain't the sort of thing as I 
approves on. But sit down, lad, sit down* 
I'm always glad to see any friend of my 
Abel's." 

" Yes, we are very good friends, Abel and 
I," said Walter Haviland, with a swagger- 
ing air. " We've started on the same course 
together, and I hope we shall get over it 
with flying colours." 

" Put up that Padborough trash, and let 
us have a little sensible talk," said Davie, 
pushing a stool towards him. 

The most sensible talk, according to Wal- 

f2 
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ter Haviland's idea, would have been a 
discussion on his own special merits, his 
views of things in general, and his own 
prospects in particular ; these were the chief 
matters that at all times occupied his mind. 
As they were not interesting to Davie, but, 
on the contrary, so irritated and bored him 
that he always felt disposed, atnd rarely re- 
strained the disposition, to contradict every 
opinion the young man uttered, their con- 
versation in general was not a social enjoy- 
ment of the most genial kind. Fortunately 
for both parties, Abel came in before they 
had got through the first passage of arms, 
or, rather, of tongues. The two young men 
had always plenty of business to talk over 
—affairs of their own, as well as other 
people's — and they lounged out across the 
farm-yard, and leaned against the low wall 
which separated it from the house. Abel 
noticed there was a sullen cloud on Havi- 
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land's brow. He asked him no question, but 
waited for any information he might choose 
to give him. 

" I'm rather in a fix," were the first words 
Haviland said. " You've heard me talk of 
my sister Lizzie ? Well, she's coming 
home." 

" Why, what a long face you pull !" re- 
joined Abel. "That ain't such very bad 
news, is it? I should think it must be 
rather jolly to have a sister." 

" I don't know as it is particularly bad," 
said Haviland, " but I know it is not par- 
ticularly jolly " (he pulled a rueful face) — 
" quite the contrary ; it is very unfortunate 
just now. You see I'm just beginning to 
get on in the world ; I see my way clearly 
enough, and, somehow, I fancy that her 
coming may interfere with me and keep me 
back." 

" Not a bit of it," answered Abel, en- 
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couragingly ; " if she's the light sort she'll 
help you on. But what's up ? She's been 
in California nigh all her life ; what's she 
coming over here for now ?* 

"Well, it is a terrible story/' replied 
Walter. "I think you've had an inkling of it 
before ; now you shall know the plain truth 
—at least, as much as I know, for I suppose 
there's more behind. My father went from 
England — I believe my mother followed 
him — to California, when I was about three 
years old. My sister was born there. My 
father was a keen-sighted man in his way, 
and wherever there was money to be had 
he went, and set to work and got it, some- 
times in one place, sometimes in another. 
It is a queer place altogether, and things that 
would set matters blazing the wrong side of 
the hedge here would be square enough out 
there. Well, somehow or another, I believe 
the governor had gold enough to sink a 
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ship, or at any rate to freight one ; then he 
turned saint, as many old sinners do, and 
was coming home herd to spend his last days. 
Well, murder's not thought so much of out 
there as it is here, and he was killed and 
robbed of every stiver he had, leaving my 
mother and sister beggars. Mother took 
on and died soon after of the grief and terror 
of it." 

"Good God! what a story I And you, 
Walter?" 

"I? Oh, I had run away many years 
before ; the parental discipline was too 
strong for me," he answered. " Well, Lizzie 
was then only twelve years old — she's twenty* 
two now — and some good folk over there 
took pity on her and helped her along. I 
daresay they made her work ; nobody ever 
does anything for nothing. They're dead, 
now, and Liz has made her way to New 
York, and writes to say she has manage4 
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somehow to get a passage to England. She 
sails in the Samaria, which is expected at 
Liverpool to-morrow." 

" What a plucky girl she must be !" ex- 
claimed Abel, admiringly. 

" Yes ; and she's no fool either," replied 
Walter. "I grafted her from the tree of 
knowledge years ago, when we were quite 
little children. She used to sit listening to 
my stories with her eyes and ears wide open 
for hours together, and many a strapping 
we got for our idling; and she always 
tried to get the largest share. Poor Liz ! — 
her pluckiness is rather inconvenient just 
now. We're all so infernally ill-treated, 
Abe — wages are so low, we can scarce 
keep body and soul together j and I think 
we Government servants are worse paid 
than you working men. / can hardly keep 
myself, let alone being burdened with a 
woman." 
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" If your sister Lizzie is the girl I take 
her for, she won't be much inclined to 
sponge upon you," said Abel- "She'll 
manage to get her own bread — there's always 
plenty of work for them as don't mind soil- 
ing their hands/' 

"How?" said Walter. "Look here, I 
don't mind speaking out plainly to you, but 
my sister can't work as the Padborough 
women do ; nor she can't go to service, nor 
anything of that sort ; she shall do nothing 
now that can be a disgrace to me hereafter." 
He paused, as though he had uttered a noble 
sentiment. 

"That don't sound well coming from 
you," said Abel, bringing his hand down 
like a sledge-hammer upon his friend's 
shoulder. " You and me, and a good many 
more of us, want to make things more of a 
level, to educate ourselves better, to have 
more privileges, and raise work and workers 
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up in the world ; and to talk of the disgrace 
of any man or woman working for their 
bread ain't the way to do it. Suppose some 
of our aristocratic friends was to talk of the 
disgrace of labour, how should we take it ? 
We should very soon howl them down." 

" That's not exactly what I meant," said 
Walter Haviland; "but I feel there are 
great things in store for me. I know I shall 
hold a fine place in the world one day, and 
I want to prepare her for it as well as my- 
self—that's all." 

" I don't see how great things can be in 
store for any of us," said Abel ; " for my 
part, I don't want great things to come to 
me. 

" They never come — you must climb to 
them," replied Haviland; "and it is not 
every man who has the climbing power. 
You are a fine strong fellow, Abe, a mag- 
nificent fellow, so far as body and limbs go, 
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and I'm one of the weakly sort, regarding 
me bodily ; bnt I've got a mind, a dramatic 
mind, I may say— I can think, I can talk, 
I can argue, I can write." 

" That's true," replied Abel, who had a 
profound belief in and respect for his friend's 
genius. "You beat me there," he added, 
reflectively. 

" I've got private plans of my own," re- 
joined Haviland. " I don't mean to let my 
genius rot in this filthy hole. I'm half in 
doubt whether I shall throw up my place 
and try and shove my way into Parliament. 
Ah! you may laugh, but there's many a 
fellow up there with less brains than I've 
got — it is only a question of money." 

" Money 1" echoed Abel; "why, you are 
one of the first to cry out against bribery L 
See how you talked to the fellows, and went 
all over the town trying to get up agitation 
meetings against Colonel Pomeroy. When 
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his bailiff only spent thirty pounds in beer, 
you said he ought to be prosecuted." 

" Ah ! that's quite a different matter," re- 
plied Haviland, with a jaunty air. " I acted 
then on principle. Of course so long as a 
few pounds are an object to a working man, 
there must be a sort of bribery — it is im- 
possible to get along without it; and, in 
spite of all the talking, there always will be 
bribery. If it ain't in one shape it will 
be in another; but I shall work things 
differently when once I write myself 
M.P." 

"It seems to me, Master Walter, you'll 
have to write yourself ASS," said Abel 
Haines. "You're too clever by half — 
something like the cow that tried to jump 
over the moon and couldn't." 

" She was a fool to try," rejoined Havi- 
land ; " but we all know our own powers 
best. My ideas are only in embryo ; but I 
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shall bide my time till I see a way to carry 
them out. We must first creep, and then 
go — I know that. I'm only in the creeping 
stage at present ; but a time will come, a 
time must come/' And he shook back his 
long locks, and looked as though he saw the 
time approaching very near. Abel began 
to whistle, " There's a good time coming." 
He began to suspect the condition of his- 
friend's mind. 

"Look here," resumed Haviland, "I take- 
you into my confidence, and tell you my 
thought, and many other things that I tell 
nobody else — and — and I don't expect to be 
laughed at." 

" All right," said Abel, a broad grin linger- 
ing on his countenance, and he began to 
think for the first time that his friend Walter 
Haviland was just a little bit conceited. 
Then giving him a dig in the ribs that almost 
sent him reeling, he added, " But when you 
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•come it so precious strong, how's a fellow to 
help laughing ?" 

"I daresay my ambition seems very strange 
to you" said Haviland, loftily. " You only 
see the now, and leap at a glance to the then, 
and I admit it does seem a thing impossible, 
but / see, and can count the steps between. 
There are not many either, for I've made 
out my plan of action/ First I shall write 
some good stirring articles upon the aspect 
of things in general, and give a sketch of 
social matters down here." 

"Writing's foolish," said Abel, gravely. 
" Talking's well enough ; but what will you 
do with 'em when you've wrote 'em ?" 

" Well," he answered, " I shall send them 
either to the Saturday Review or the Times. 
Not that I quite approve of one or the 
other — the Saturday's too satirical, too sting- 
ing — deucedly clever, though ; the Times too 
shifty— don't stand firm on its legs ; first it 
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goes to one side, then to the other, like a 
paper kite with a bob tail. Still, if it pays 
well, it shall have my articles. Then all the 
world will be inquiring who they're by — 
who's the author? — and by degrees my 
name will creep out. Don't you see it's all 
plain sailing, and there'll be a fight among 
the papers to know which shall secure my 
services. Next thing I shall print my poems, 
and take the world by storm. That makes 
my fame, and fame leads on to fortune. I 
come down here, my old friends become my 
new constituents, and they hoist me into a 
seat in Parliament, see, easy enough." And 
easy enough it seemed to him. 

"Ah I sounds mighty well," said Abel, shak- 
ing his head, "and just as easy as going 4 up 
the Nile and back in half an hour.' Can 
be done very well, I believe, in print on 
paper, or painted on canvas, and you may 
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make your leap just as easy, as far as that 
goes." 

They talked on, till somehow the conver- 
sation veered round to the vexed question 
of Lizzie Haviland. What was to be done 
with her? A bright idea struck Abel 
Haines, and he hastened to impart it to his 
friend. 

"By Jove, I've got it!" he exclaimed. 
" IVe been invited to Fir Bank. FU walk up 
there to-morrow night and speak to Miss 

■ 

Groves about her." 

Walter Haviland's face clouded ; his weak 
blue eyes gleamed angrily. 

"Thank you," he answered. "I don't 
stand in need of your good services there, 
at any rate. If I want to bespeak Miss 
Groves's good-will for Liz, I can do it my- 
self. I think she's just as likely to heed my 
request as yours." 

Abel was surprised that his suggestion 
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should be so very ungraciously received. 

"No offence," be answered. "I only 
meant to do the best I could for you, that's 
all. Miss Groves is a lady, and if she could 
be got to take up with your sister, why, 
things would be all straight and easy, and 
I'd have made bold to ask her. 1 ' 

"And why should you ask her, more 
than anybody else ?" asked Walter, flaming 
angrily, as weaker natures do. " You seem 
to think that because old Groves gave you a 
ride in his carriage, you're to be A 1 up 
tKere, but you'll find your mistake. She's as 
proud as Lucifer. She wouldn't wipe her 
shoes on you— or on any of us." 

"Right there," said Abel. " She wouldn't 
set her foot upon a worm, let alone a man." 

" Wouldn't she!" sneered Haviland. " You 
never saw a woman with such a dark, beau- 
tiful face, that wasn't cruel at heart. My 
belief is 'that she'd crush any number of 
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worms, or men either, if they stood in her 
way." 

Abel Haines, whose rough working body 
enclosed a spirit of gentle manhood, had an 
instinctive feeling that Miss Groves's name 
ought not to be brought forward in this 
fashion, or be allowed to cause ill words be- 
tween them. Instead of answering, he tried 
to get away from the subject, and only said, 

44 Fm sorry I spoke of her at all. I'd no 
right to do so, though I said no harm, and it 
was all for your sister's sake." 

ci 0h, I know," said Walter, ''you're 
rather uppish since last night — perhaps it's 
natural ; but she's as proud as a devil, as a 
rule, and looks down on us as if we were 
different creatures; and you want to brag 
that she was civiller to you than to the 
rest of us. You can ask her favours ; and I 
shouldn't wonder if you think she's taken a 
&ncy to you." 
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" None o' that ! You're speaking a spite- 
ful lie, and you know it I've said nothing 
that you should dare even to think such a 
thing as that," thundered Abel, managing, 
however, to hold his anger back, though his 
dark eyes gleamed wrathfully on Walter 
Haviland's shrinking face. 

It would not do to quarrel with Haines ; 
Haviland knew that. His unjust, jealous 
anger simmered down ; he laughed a thin, 
vacillating laugh, which ill masked his real 

feelings. 

" Why, what a fellow you be, Abel ! you 
can't even take a joke," he said. 

"No — not such a joke as that," he an- 
swered ; " don't try it again. If this joke 
of yours gets to other men's ears, it won't 
end in words." Looking straight into Wal- 
ter's eyes, he added, " If I ever hear any- 
thing more of this, I shall know where it 
comes from." 

g2 
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"What! quarrelling, lads?" exclaimed 
David Haines, coming up as they uncon- 
sciously raised their voices. 

" Not quarrelling, father," replied Abel ; 
" but Walter is a little sore because I had a 
ride with Mr. Groves last night, and he 
hadn't." 

" I think I'd done the most to earn it," 
rejoined Walter, gladly adopting his tone, 
and glad of the interruption. 

"Ay, ay," said the old man, "that is 
the way with all you who call out for 
c equal rights ;' everyone wants equal rights 
for himself, and not for his neighbour. If 
one on you gets a step up, the others will 
try to pull him down and take his place ; it 
is the same all through— same all through." 

Old Davie turned towards the house, and 
invited Walter Haviland in to share their 
homely supper ; but he declined, his intellec- 
tual ideas of equality not carrying him down 
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to the society of Tim and Maggie, who al- 
ways held their places at the farmer's 
table. He shook hands with Abel, and 
bid them all " good night " cheerily enough, 
though with a bitter black anger simmering 
in his heart ; and full of ambitious hopes and 
insane desires, he went his way homeward 
through the star-lit night. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MB. AND MISS GROVES AT HOME. 

T^IIR BANK, the residence of Mr Stephen 
-*- Groves, was situated about a mile 
from the borders of the town. It was 
rather a gingerbread kind of residence, of 
the villa style ; stuccoed and plastered over 
in the most approved fashion. It stood 
about a dozen feet from the high road, and 
was protected from all prying eyes by a high 
privet hedge, into which was inserted a 
stout oaken door, on each side of which 
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was the figure of a highly impossible lion 
with wings, seated like a tame cat licking 
its paws by the fireside. A fine house it 
was in the sight of the Padborough folk, 
who took their Sunday walks that way, and 
stared up at the lions, and filled their 
naughty children with a dread that the 
lions would come down, roar, and devour 
them, as Jonah was swallowed by the 
whale. 

The garden which surrounded the house 
was tastefully laid out, and kept in perfect 
order, that being under the special charge 
of Miss Groves, who loved and tended her 
flowers almost as though they had human 
feeling, and could be grateful and reward 
her care. The house itself had been fur- 
nished by Mr. Groves before his daughter 
was of an age to have any voice in the mat- 
ter. It was " replete with every comfort/* 
as the advertisers say ; the upholsterer had 
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done his best, after his own monstrous fash- 
ion ; he had put in plenty of sofas, chairs, 
tablps, and looking-glasses, which reflected 
you back from all sides and corners of the 
room ; you could not escape from yourself 
even if you would. There was plenty of 
gilding, and bronze, and ormolu ornaments 
of a large, massive description ; there was 
no taste, no refinement anywhere ; but Mr. 
Groves was satisfied ; when money was plen- 
tiful he had spent plenty on it — what could 
he do more? He thought he had done 
enough, and so, indeed, he had, since he 
himself was satisfied — and to satisfy one- 
self is not, to all of us, an easy task. 
Money can do a great deal in this world, 
but it cannot do everything — it cannot give 
a man good taste or refined manners; it 
can no more help to alter the shape of his 
mind than the shape of his nose, or any 
other feature, though some nose-improvers 
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have been invented lately, but their success 
is doubtful. 

In his usual state of fussy self-satisfaction, 
Mr. Groves sat down to his breakfast the 
morning after the meeting at Padborough, 
dividing his attention between his toast and 
his Times, which was always an adjunct to 
his breakfast-table; he took his food for 
the mind and food for the body in equal 
quantities, and always at the same hour. 
His daughter Julia sat opposite to him, 
looking supremely beautiful, giving the 
greater part of her breakfast to her dog 
Charlie, a large, intelligent-looking black 
retriever, who, if he felt himself neglected 
too long, laid a huge paw upon her arm, 
looked wistfully in her face, gave a long, 
low whine, and held up his nose for the tit- 
bit to be placed thereon, then threw it up 
and caught it, not invariably, though, for, as 
one favourite succulent morsel was placed 
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upon the tip of his nose, he flung it up in 
such eager excitement that it went flop into 
Mr. Groves's coffee, and splashed his buff 
waistcoat. 

" Damn the dog f f he exclaimed, angrily. 

" It was only an accident, father — please 
forgive Charlie, and 111 give you another 
cup," said Julia, leisurely preparing to pour 
it out. Her father held out his hand rather 
ungraciously to receive it as he growled 
forth, 

"An awkward, ill-bred brute like that 
has no business in a dining-room." 

"If you were to exclude all ill-bred 
brutes, I'm afraid you would be obliged to 
curtail your patronage considerably," she an- 
swered, with a quiet smile. 

" I don't know where you get your super- 
cilious insolence from," said Mr. Groves, 
angrily. "J am not an aristocrat, and I 
don't pretend to be one. I am a man of 
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the people, and if I choose to throw open 
my doors to the working-classes, I don't see 
what right you have to object." 

"Nor I," she answered. "I have no 
desire to object, provided you don't ask me 
to entertain them. I won't be bored with 
their ignorance, nor insulted by their com- 
pliments." 

"With all your boasted common-sense 
you are but a sorry fool, Ju," he said. "Look 
here; I don't ask too much if you would only 
make yourself agreeable. You know it is only 
through those people I can ever raise myself 
— ourselves — or even maintain our present 
position. The voice of the working people 
in Padborough is more powerful and strong 
than you think. The gentry, as a rule, look 
shy upon us. I have nothing to hope or to 
expect from conciliating them, while I have 
everything to hope if I can retain the confi- 
dence of what is called the lower orders. 
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You know my great ambition, Julia, and it 
lies with them to help me to it. I must hob- 
nob and speak them fair, or they would 
desert or turn round upon me every one — 
damn them ! When IVe got what I want 111 
wash my hands of the dirty squadron." 

" And yet in a few hours yqu will be 
going among them, talking of the holy rights 
of labour and the natural equality and 
nobility of man!" replied Julia. "Why 
don't you give it all up, father — it must be 
painful — at least, trying even to you, to be 

compelled to flatter those you despise. Oh ! 

» 

what a rotten state of things ! is it the fashion 
all over the world to do all for gain, and 
nothing for conscience sake ?" 

"Bah I I don't believe in conscience," 
interrupted Mr. Groves ; " most men work 
for their own ends, and I am working for 
mine. I only wish you would take some 
little pains to please these rude friends of 
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ours ; a woman so attractive, and — and so 
fascinating as I don't deny you are, can do 
so much to help a man, if you would only 
be guided by me." 

"I was once," she answered, and all the 
rich colour died out of her face, " and where 
did your guidance lead me P I know what 
you want — you want me to snare the soul of 
this conceited fool — this would-be poet 
protege of yours, that you may mould and use 
him for your own ends. I will not do it. I 
have had enough of such vile woman's work. 
Have you forgotten Charles Laing ? I have 
not. You moulded my will to yours. I did 
your bidding then, and you know how it 
ended." 

"My bidding I" repeated Mr. Groves. 
"Come, that is good. I think our wills 
jumped pretty freely together. You have no 
right to blame me for that piece of work — 
you are an accomplished coquette, Ju ; most 
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women are, and you practised your fascina- 
tions rather too freely." 

" I was a girl then," she said, interrupting 
him and drawing a long breath. "Tin* drove 
me on, and I never knew the mischief I was 
doing. I am a woman now — I have been a 
woman since that dreadful — dreadful day 
when his mother cursed me ! When you 
are asleep in your bed, I hear her words 
ringing in my ears still." 

"What folly, Julia!" exclaimed Mr. 
Groves, and an uncomfortable look came 
into his face ; " I thought a daughter of 
mine would have more sense than to let the 
words of a madwoman disturb her. I 
thought you had forgotten that folly long 
ago. The suicidal mania ran in the family ; 
it was no fault of yours." 

' It was a fault of mine," she answered ; 

and if I had known what the end would 
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be, I would have sacrificed myself and mar- 
ried him." 

" What !" exclaimed Mr. Groves, as though 
he could hardly believe his ears, "you 
would not have dared to disgrace yourself 
and me !" 

" Why not ? When a woman stoops to 
snare a man's soul, and cozen him out of his 
senses, it is no disgrace to marry him," Miss 
Groves replied. 

" Upon my soul I can't make you out this 
morning," answered her father, throwing 
down his paper in disgust. " I had no idea 
that you were such a romantic fool, even in 
theory, let alone practice." 

" Don't be afraid," she answered, coming 
back to her old self, " My folly, like many 
wiser things, is fated to remain a theory. I 
only want you to understand why I will not 
enter into your views, with these rough, un- 
cultivated men." 
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" Haviland would feel himself flattered if 
he heard you call him rough and unculti- 
vated," said Mr. Groves, smiling. 

" I was not alluding to him," she answer- 
ed, " though his cultivation runs the wrong 
way. You must attach him to your interest 
without any help of mine." 

"I don't want your help," he said, "I 
only want you to be commonly civil to the 
young fellow. I suppose you would not 
consider it beneath your dignity to accept a 
copy of verses, and to thank him for them ? 
The very fact of your inspiring the author's 
pen is flattering to your vanity, at least." 

"Not at all," Julia answered. "It is 
flattering to his own vanity, not to mine. 
That young mans self-conceit is odious and 
overwhelming, Fm afraid to waste a civil 
word upon him; If I were to follow your 
advice, and give him a smile, or a courteous 
word or two, he would write me a declara- 
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tion of love the next moment. Oh I father, 
I am getting tired of Padborough. I hate 
the place. I wish you would leave it." 

" Why should I leave it ?" he answered. 
" And, if I did, where should we go, and 
how should we live ?" 

" I daresay we should do well enough," 
she answered. " I can answer for myself." 

"You!" he exclaimed, with a smile of 
supreme contempt, "as though you could 
do anything except dress well, and look 
handsome when you are dressed. You can 
do that, I admit, and it does not give you 
much trouble." 

" Yes," she answered, with a quiet, satis- 
fied smile, " I know I am handsome, and 
beauty is a sort of capital, when we know 
what to do with it ; and I think I know a way 
in which mine will stand me in good stead." 

" What Wise scheme have you got in your 
head now ?" inquired her father. 

VOL. I. H 
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" I don't know that it is particularly wise, 
but I am sure it would be particularly pleas- 
ant," she answered. " I feel that I could 
act, and I believe that I should be a great 
success upon the stage, and I should like the 
excitement of it. Sometimes I feel stifled 
for want of something to occupy, something 
to excite me." 

" Do you mean to say you would like to 
go upon the stage ?" said the amazed father. 
"Why, yQU know nothing about play-act- 
ing !" 

" I think I do know a little about it," she 
answered, rising slowly from her chair. The 
life died out of her eyes, the colour faded 
from her face, and all expression save that 
of dead despair left it. Drawn up to her 
full height, looking forward, yet seeming to 
see nothing, she folded her hands, and 
rubbed them slowly together. Her father, 
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struck dumb by this sudden change, stared 
at her without speaking. Then her lips 
moved, and her words fell like a frozen 
horror from them, as she looked down upon 
her hands with her sightless eyes. 

11 Yet, here's a spot — out, damned spot, out 
I say ! One, two — why, then, 'tis time to do 
it ! Fye, my lord, fye ! a soldier, and afraid I 
What need we fear who knows it, when 
none can call our power to account ? Yet 
'who would have thought the old man had 

so much blood in him ? What ! will these 

» 

hands ne'er be clean ? Here's the smell o f 
the blood still ! All the perfumes of Arabia 
*ill not sweeten this little hand!" Then 
there came a sigh from her lips, as though 
her heart were breaking ; the face changed 
its expression to one of eager, anxious 

■ 

terror. "Wash your hand — put on your 
night-gown— look not so pale. I tell you 
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yet again Banquo is buried — he cannot come 
out of his grave." Her voice lowered almost 
to a whisper. " To bed, to bed ; there's a 
knocking at the gate ! Come, come, give 
me your hand — what's done cannot be un- 
done — to bed, to bed, to bed !" She had 
drawn nearer and nearer to him, and now 
leaned towards him, as though to catch his 
hand and drag him away. He recoiled 
from her ; the change in his face was almost 
as great as that she had wrought in her 
own. The veritable guilty Macbeth might 
have worn just such a look as his. 

"For God's sake what is it? — are you 
mad ?" came at last in a low whisper from 
his lips. He caught her by the wrist, and 
gazed at her with strange, inquiring eyes. 
The cruel spirit of Lady Macbeth faded 
from Julia's face, like the slow gradual 
change in a dissolving view, and Miss Groves 
was herself again. 
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" I forgot, you never read Shakespeare,' 9 
she said quietly, " I'm Lady Macbeth, walk- 
ing in my 'sleep after I've murdered the 
king. I don't think it was bad." 

" Think it was bad !" echoed her father — 
"it was horrible! For God's sake don't 
let us have any more such tomfooleries — 
it's damned bad taste 1" he added angrily, 
as he picked up his paper and resumed his 
leading. 
The breakfast was cleared away, and 

Julia went to her davenport, and com- 
menced what she called a rummage — a 

regular clearing out of old rubbish and odds 

and ends, which will gather together in the a 

neatest household. While they were thus 

occupied a card was brought in with u Mr. 

Walter Haviland " printed on it, in fantastic 

old English letter. Julia glanced at it, then 

handed it to her father, saying, 

1 1 

"A visiting card — one of the newly- fr 
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established rights of the working man. It 
must be for you." 

" Oh ! yes, evidently for me,'* replied Mr. 
Groves. " Show the gentleman in." 

" Perhaps I'd better go," 'said Julia, half 
rising. 

" There is no need for you to leave the 
room — indeed, I would rather you stayed." 

She resumed her seat, and the next 
moment Walter Haviland entered the room. 
He made a profound bow to Miss Groves, 
who amply inclined her head in return, 
and went on filling Tier waste-paper basket. 

Mr. Haviland's business was of no special 
consequence to anyone except himself. He 
merely wanted to ask Mr. Groves's assist- 
ance and advice in the matter of the publi- 
cation of his poems ; and in order that Mr. 
Groves might form some opinion of the 
probability of their success, he had brought 
" The Silent Sin " in his pocket, as a speci- 
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men of his style and poetic taste. He 
,c would have much pleasure in reading it,* 
he said, " if it would not be intruding on Mr. 
Groves, or — or at all displeasing to Miss 
Groves," 

She assured him that his reading would 
be no interruption whatever to her occupa- 
tion, and begged him to proceed ; which he 
did forthwith, without the slightest hesi- 
tation. Mr. Groves sat with his eyes closed, 
and his thumbs in his waistcoat-pocket, in 
an attitude of the most profound attention, 
while Walter Haviland recited "The Silent 
Sin," with that evident pride and childish 
delight which authors not unfrequently feel 
in reading their own compositions. When 
"The Silent Sin" had been committed, be- 
moaned, and punished according to the 
requirements of poetic justice, Walter Havi* 
land glanced round in search of comment or 
applause. 
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" Good ! very good, my dear boy," said 
Mr. Groves, shaking him heartily by the 
hand ; " I see you'll cut your way to fame 
and fortune, not with the sword, but with 
the pen. Julia, my dear, I'm sure you agree 
with me as to the — the genius of the work — 
our young friend has written." 

11 1 daresay it was very clever," replied 
Julia, languidly ; " but — I beg your pardon, 
really — I was not listening." 

Haviland's face flushed; the idea of her 
"not listening," while he was reciting his 
best poem especially for her ears ! But Mr. 
Groves threw oil upon the troubled waters 
of his wounded vanity, and was so flattering 
in his remarks, so complimentary in his 
manner as well as in his words, that, while 
Walter Haviland was inclined to cavil at the 
daughter's indifference, he was mollified by 
the father's suavity and appreciative spirit. 
Mr. Groves did not think he could be of 
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much use in helping to bring him before the 
public, the London public, before whom he 
most desired his work should make its 
first appearance ; of course Padborough was 
too confined a place for his expanding 
genius. What should he do ? asked Havi- 
land. How should he take the first step 
towards gaining his desired end ? 

"Well," said Mr. Groves thoughtfully, 
" there's Colonel Pomeroy, I think he might 
give you the necessary introductions, if he 
would; he has large family and literary 
connections in London. Have you spoken 
to him upon the subject ?" 

" No, I never have ; but I will, if you 
advise it," he answered. 

"I do advise it strongly," rejoined Mr. 
Groves. 

" Then I'll speak to him at once, sir; but 
he's not a pleasant gentleman like you; 
there's a stand-offishness about him, that 
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does not invite confidence." 

"Nevertheless do as I have told you," 
said Mr. Groves ; " you can but feel his 
pulse, and learn who are your true friends." 
Seeing that Walter Haviland looked as 
though he had something more to say, yet 
hardly liked to say it, Mr. Groves added, 
u Well — you hesitate — is there anything 
else you wish to ask me? anything more I 
can do for you ?" 

"Well, sir, I hardly know," answered 
Haviland; "perhaps it is to Miss Groves I 
ought to address myself." Julia raised her 
head, turned towards him, and smiled, as 
much as to say, " Go on, Fm all attention." 

He continued: "My sister Lizzie is coming 
home from California ; and as she is a 
stranger, and has not a friend in the world 
except myself, I'd take it a great kind- 
ness if you would show her a little 
countenance." 
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"Yes, yes, certainly!" exclaimed Julia, 
quickly. " From California, you say ? From 
what part ? How long has she lived there ?" 

" She was born there, and has lived at 
different times in nearly all the Western 
States," he answered. "My father was 
killed near Sacramento Valley ; since then 
she has lived in Oregon." 

"When is she expected here?" asked 
Julia, delighting him with the interest her 
inquiry suggested. 

"The vessel is expected in Liverpool 
to-day ; she may arrive here to-morrow." 

"How old is she?" said Julia, putting 
the irrelevant question brusquely. 

" About two-and-twenty, as near as I can 
guess," he answered. 

"FU do what I can for her," rejoined 
Julia Groves, with a slight inclination of the 
head, to show that, so far as she was con- 
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cerned, she desired the interview to be 
ended. 

He bowed, and in a few moments took 
his leave. The door had scarcely closed 
upon him when she turned a startled, fear- 
painted face to her father, and said, in a low 
voice, almost under her breath : 

"I know now where I first heard the 
name of Haviland; it has always seemed 
strangely familiar to me — horribly familiar. 
Lizzie Haviland. I — I shall know her face — 
know it among a thousand 1" 

She clasped her hands, walked to the 
window, and looked out. 

" What fancy have yon taken into your 
head now?" inquired Mr. Groves, though 
he himself seemed ill at ease. "Haviland 
is a common name enough, you may. see it 
written over half the shop-doors in London; 
and as for Lizzie, there are a hundred 
Lizzies here in Padborough." 
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" Why do you try to blind my eyes and 
shut your own?" exclaimed Miss Groves, 
evidently much distressed. "I feel — I 
know this is the Lizzie Haviland. There 
cannot be two whose fathers were killed in 
the same place. Father, the world is wide 
enough for us to have kept apart; what 
can it be that draws us all to Padborough ? 
Is it fate ? or is it chance ?" 
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CHAPTER V. 



LIZZIE, 



TTTALTER HAVILAND lived near the 
^ * great iron works, in a small cottage 
tenanted by Dorothy Wilkins, the widowed 
mother of a deceased brother-worker. She 
was a good, worthy creature, and took care 
of young Haviland with almost motherly 
affection ; not that she believed in him, for 
his flashes of spurious genius only perplexed 
and bewildered her. She would tap her 
forehead and say, "I don't think he's all 
right there, poor fellow !" 

She received in silence the announcement 
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that her home was to receive another in- 
mate in the shape of his sister, Lizzie Havi- 
land, and made no remark to show whether 
she was pleased or the reverse ; but she set 
to work quietly preparing a room for her 
reception. A pretty, pleasant room it was, 
overlooking the garden with its blooming 
world of sweet-smelling flowers, interspersed 
in wild confusion with striped tiger-lilies and 
bright-coloured dahlias, which, like many 
other beautiful things, yielded no perfume. 

Walter Haviland had no suggestions to 
make ; indeed, he took no heed or interest 
in the matter. And if Dorothy appealed to 
him for his opinion or advice as to the dis- 
position of any special article of furniture, 
he merely glanced round and said indiffer- 
ently — " Oh, it will do right enough ;" he 
did not suppose Lizzie would be very hard 
to please — "She hadn't need to be," he 
would mutter to himself as he turned away. 
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It would have been evident to blinder 
eyes than Dorothy's that the expected, 
arrival was not a most ardently desired one, 
and her heart went out to the girl who was 
coming so many thousand miles across the 
sea to such a welcome as she was likely to 
receive. For. though welcoming words 
may cross the lips, they fall flat upon the 
ear unless they rise warm and fresh from 
the heart. 

Dorothy had double care for the young 
stranger; she brought the best of eveiything 
her place contained to decorate the chamber 
of the guest who was to come. The best 
liomespun linen was drawn from the sweet 
lavender press and laid upon the bed; a 
square of gay carpeting, covered with im- 
possible roses, very magnificent in Dorothy's 
eyes, was spread upon the floor; a book- 
shelf was improvised for the occasion, and 
filled with such a meagre store of literature 
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as the house contained — a tattered copy of 

Fox's Book of Martyrs, some odd numbers 

of magazines, and some dilapidated volumes 

of The Workmaris Journal, extracted from 

Walter's own rather limited library. The 

mantelpiece was ornamented with bronze 

and chalk casts of wonderful warriors, and 

angelic symbols of Faith, Hope, and Charity, 

which were the apples of Dorothy's eyes. 

A cracked Decalcomanie vase, filled with the 

brightest and sweetest flowers the garden 

contained, was placed upon the table. The 

honeysuckle and wild roses climbed up and 

peeped in at the casement window, as 

though anxious to give their sweet-scented 

welcome to the new-comer. 

When Dorothy had given her last finish- 
ing touch to the chamber, and seen that not 
a speck of dust remained to be brushed 
away, she looked round, and gave half a 
sigh and half a smile, to think that her 
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labour for the event was satisfactorily ended. 
Early in the afternoon of that day an 
open fly drove up the lane, with one large 
trunk by the driver's seat, while the inside 
was loaded with packages and parcels of all 
sorts and sizes. Perched among them, bolt 
upright, her hands being perpetually occu- 
pied in keeping her property together, and 
her eyes in keeping vigilant guard over 
them, was the slight figure of a woman, 
evidently a stranger, by the quick, eager 
glance she occasionally found time to throw 
round her. Dorothy Wilkins had been 
long on the watch, and as soon as she caught 
sight of the big, bony horse, and ramshackle 
vehicle, known all over Padborough as one 
of the station flies, and lifting her eyes to the 
solitary figure within, she knew at once that 
it could be no other than Lizzie Haviland, 
her expected guest — there was such a far- 
away, out-of-the-world look about her. In a 
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moment Dorothy's portly person was harry- 
ing along the gravel path, her cap-ribbons 
streaming behind her as she nodded and 
smiled a hundred eloquent, though un- 
spoken, welcomes in one. As the fly drew 
up and stopped at the gate, the new arrival 
smiled radiantly, and sprang to the ground. 
" Miss Haviland, I'm sure, and I'm mighty 
glad to see you, my dear," said Dorothy, as 
she grasped the eager, outstretched hand. 

" Yes, I'm Lizzie," replied a quick, pas- 
sionate voice, though the voice and the eyes 
of the speaker seemed full of excited, happy 
tears. 

The girl returned old Dorothy's hearty 
hand-clasp with genial warmth. She did 
more — with a half-shy, impulsive movement, 
she lifted her lips and kissed the old woman's 
withered cheek. 

" It's real kind of you to receive me like 
this, and me such a stranger, too," she 
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added, as the eager eyes glanced beyond 
Dorothy, as though they thirsted for some 
other welcome. 

" Ah ! now, my dear, I bet I know who 
you're looking for," said Dorothy, answer- 
ing her eyes ; " but he's away at his office. 
You know working folk cannot make holi- 
days whenever they've a mind to. He left 
his love, and I'm to make you comfortable. 
So come along, and let's see how I'm to do 
it." 

So, chatting cheerfully, and giving ques- 
tion, answer, and observation all in one, 
Dorothy led Lizzie into the house, both 
being laden with her belongings, the coach- 
man bringing up the rear, carrying the large 
box upon his shoulders, which he plunged 
down upon the stone floor ; and then, having 
tasted a mug of Dorothy's home-brewed 
beer, he departed. 

The door closed upon him, and Lizzie 
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looked round upon her home that was to 
be. A bright and pleasant place it was, ren- 
dered doubly homely by Dorothy's cheerful 
presence. Dorothy was always proud of 
her kitchen, which was a practical illustra- 
tion of comfort and cleanliness; her pots 
and pans were so scrubbed and polished 
you might have used them for looking- 
glasses, and were ranged with an eye to 
artistic effect. As for her tables and chairs, 
and even the floor you trod upon, you 
might have eaten off either without swal- 
lowing a grain of that peck of dirt which 
we are told we must swallow on our pas- 
sage from the cradle to the grave. On the 
present occasion, in honour of her expected 
guest, Dorothy had given an additional 
polish all round ; the latticed window was 
wide open, and the sweet-smelling syringa 
flung its perfume full into the room, gather- 
ing and mingling with it the scent of the 
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wild rose or wallflower by the way. A 
bright wood fire was blazing in the grate, 
for in Summer' as well as in Winter the 
oven must be heated, the bread baked, and 
the pot must boil The kettle was making 
some attempts to sing, for the tea-making 
process seemed to be going on all the day 
long. As in Dorothy's mind a cap of tea 
was a panacea for all evils, no matter whether 
she was afflicted in mind or in body, she 
always flew to the tea-pot, and rarely failed 
to find comfort therein. 

Lizzie Haviland decided that the place 
had a look of home before she had been in 
it five minutes ; bat much of that was owing 
to Dorothy s genial, motherly way, as she 
busied herself getting the tea, chirping like 
an elderly bird the while. In the coarse of 
a very few minutes the kettle had boiled 
over, the tea was set to brew on the hob> 
and the savoury rasher was ftirxling in the 
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pan. Having progressed so far in her hos- 
pitable designs, she turned her attention to 
Lizzie Haviland herself, and having divested 
her of her bonnet and cloak, commenced a 
critical inspection of her. Lizzie underwent 
the ordeal, never a very pleasant one, hav- 
ing her features scanned and criticized one 
by one, and compared with her brother's. 
She stood there blushing and smiling. Doro- 
thy gave a grunt of satisfaction, and told 
her that " she favoured Walter, but was a 
deal prettier." 

They sat chatting together as they took 
their tea, Dorothy making inquiries and 
receiving information concerning the girl's 
old life, and giving her, in return, rather a 
fancy sketch of the life she was about to 
begin, and the people with whom she would 
most likely be associated. Dorothy was 
surprised that Lizzie asked so few questions 
about her brother, and told her so ; Lizzie 
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answered, with a tender smile upon her 
lips, 

u It is not that I am not carious to know, 
but I guess he'd like to tell me everything 
himself." 

When Dorothy took her upstairs, and 
showed her the cozy nook she had prepared 
for her, Lizzie was in ecstasies, delighted 
with everything, and admiring all. 

" Fd no idea I'd be so gloriously fixed," 
she exclaimed, giving Dorothy a grateful 
embrace, " It looks almost like home already, 
and yet — and yet I've not caught sight of 
my brother's face." 

The last words fell regretfully from her lips. 
She was soon left alone, and she sat down, 
and looked round her room and out of the 
window and across the meadows to the 
wide-spreading wood beyond, feeling like 
one in a dream ; she could scarcely realize 
the fact that she had left the far West so 
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many thousand miles behind her, and was 
indeed in the old land, the land of her fathers, 
towards which her heart had yearned for 
many a long day, when she had scarcely 
dared to encourage a hope that she would 
ever see it. But here she was, and her head 
grew bewildered and her heart beat as she 
realized the mighty fact ; and perhaps before 

♦ 

the sun had set she and her brother, 
her very own flesh and blood — her well- 
remembered brother Walter — would stand 
once more together face to face ! She won- 
dered if he was altered ; and then shut her 
eyes and tried to recall the boyish face of 
long ago. As she sat at her window watch- 
ing, for Dorothy had pointed the way he 
was to come, she saw the tall stalwart figure 
of a man come swingiug across the mead- 
ows. Her heart beat, nay it seemed to climb 
up into her throat and send the warm tears 
into her eyes — she leaned breathlessly for- 
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ward and watched if he would turn either way ; 
but he did not, he came straight on, with 
a quick unwavering tread, and laid his hand 
upon the latch of the garden gate ! It was 
— it must be Walter ! She flew down the 
stairs with quick, impatient, longing joy, and 
before he could cross the threshold flung 
herself into the arms of — Abel Haines ! 
Impulsively, without a moment's thought, 
without a word, his arms closed round her, 
and as she lifted her radiant face to his, the 
temptation was irresistible — he stooped 
down and kissed her ! Of course he knew 
well enough it was a sort of felonious pro- 
ceeding, but for his life he could not helpit. 
An astonished " Well, I never !" break- 
ing from Dorothy's lips, caused the pair to 
start suddenly apart. Lizzie flushed with 
consternation and surprise as she looked 
from one to the other, and the one word 
" Walter I" fell from her lips. 
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" No, not Walter indeed," replied Abel, as 
his face reddened with a look that was half 
embarrassment, half mischief, "but I'm 
Walter's friend, and that is the next best 
thing to being Walter's self." 

u How dared you I" exclaimed Lizzie, re- 
treating to the other end of the room, while 
tears of sheer vexation sprang to her eyes. 

" Well, I suppose I oughtn't," he answered 
slowly, "but I couldn't help it — you must 
own I was sorely tempted." 

" I won't own anything of the sort," she 
retorted, pouting her pretty lips, though a 
smile was dawning thereon — u not that I 
think there's so much harm in a kiss ; but it 
is mean to take what was never intended 
for you. If you apologise and say you 
are very sorry, perhaps I may forgive 
you." 

" Don't tempt a fellow to sin against his 
conscience," replied Abel, laughing. "Tin 
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not sorry, and under the same circu mstances 
I'm afraid I should do it again." 

"Well," said Lizzie, shaking her head, 
wisely, " I guess I'll be safe then, for similar 
circumstances ain't likely to occur again, so 
perhaps we'd as well shake hands and be 
friends." 

So the bargain was struck; they did shake 
hands, and in a few minutes they were 
seated, chatting demurely and submitting 
mildly to Dorothy's merciless chaff, as she 
detailed her feelings when she saw Lizzie 
fling herself into Abel's arms, which seemed 
to amuse her mightily. 

Presently Walter himself came in, and 
found his sister to all appearance already 
incorporated as one of the family. The 
keen edge of her welcome was worn off 
somehow ; the meeting, under four strange 
eyes, was so different from what it would 
have been if they had met alone. When the 
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first words of welcome had been spoken, 
they sat quietly side by side, while Dorothy 
prepared the supper, and the twilight was 
closing in. 

lizzie slipped her hand shyly int> 
Walter's, and sat looking at him with loving 
eyes and yearning heart, wondering if he 
was glad that she had come. 

They had not been many days together 
before each began to have a tolerable idea 
of the other s disposition and general 
character. Walter found that Lizzie was a 
girl of shrewd common-sense, great abilities, 
and warm affections; but she was totally 
without that kind of ambition which 
animated his desires and guided his actions ; 
and she — well, in her heart of hearts she 
discovered that he had inordinate self-appre- 
ciation, vanity, and egotism, mingled with 
intense selfishness ; .but she shut even her 
mind's eye to such unpleasant knowledge, so 
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far as she could, and thrust away his 
failings out of sight She saw him with the 
light of loving eyes, and called him only 
sanguine! The cold way in which he 
received her demonstrations of affection 
caused her an occasional pang ; but she for- 
got it when she looked in his face, and 

said to herself, " It is want of thought, not 

» 

want of heart; feelings don't show them- 
selves here same way as they do out West." 

With the kindly tenderness of a true 
vroman, she tried to adapt her nature to 
his. She praised and admired his talents, 
sometimes laughed in a pleasant, playful 
way at some of his most glaring absurdities, 
but never in a way to wound his self-love, or 
lay his vanity bare and naked even to his 
own eyes. 

He took her into his confidence at last, 
explained to her his position, and loud- 
ly expressed his dissatisfaction therewith. 
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They talked their affairs over one day, and 
he waxed more discontented than usual. 

" If I could only get my poetry published 
in London," he said, " I should see my way 
clear enough. I've half a mind to leave 
this place, go up to town, and push my way 
to the front." 

" Don't be too sanguine, Walter," replied 
Lizzie, gravely ; " I fancy London must be 
a terrible place — I've heard of people 
starving there." 

" Of course," he answered, " I should not 
throw up my bread here, till I was pretty 
sure of getting it well buttered there, and — 
and when you see what I've done, I don't 
think you'll be afraid." 

" Oh, I know how clever you are, Wal- 
ter, dear; but the cleverest don't always 
succeed the best." 

"We don't call poets or geniuses 
' clever,' " he answered, testily ; " they are 
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inspired, heaven-born — far above the com- 
mon stock of simply clever people." 

" But surely you don't call yourself a real 
poet, Walter?" said Lizzie, with wide-open 
eyes. 

a Well, perhaps not exactly a poet," he 
answered, modestly ; " no man is accepted 
as a poet till criticism has put its hall-mark 
upon him ; but I feel I've got some of the 
right stuff — there is the making of a great 
poet in me. One day I shall spread my 
wings and soar." He flourished his hand 
upwards, as though he were already taking 
an imaginary flight. " No man is a prophet 
in his own household, you know, Lizzie," he 
continued. " We have been so long sepa- 
rated that you have had no opportunity of 
judging my work, even if you had the capa- 
bility of forming a judgment." 

u You were always fond of rhyming and 
play-acting, Walter," she rejoined. " I re- 
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member I used to believe you were the 
most wonderful brother in the world ; but 
I think it is a pity to be giving your mind 
to it so entirely as you seem to be doing." 

" Give my mind ! Pooh I I don't give ; 
my mind goes to it, as naturally as a duck 
goes to water. As the lark soars up to the 
skies, my soul soars into the realms of poe- 
try and romance. Sometimes I fancy it will 
never come down again." 

He ran his fingers through his hair, 
shook back his long locks, and looked like 
the inspired idiot he was. Lizzie leaned 
her hand upon her cheek, and regarded 
him with curious, wondering, anxious eyes. 

" I don't mind telling you a secret, Liz," 
he added, opening a deal box and taking 
out a roll of papers. "There's a whole 
volume of poetry here ; it will make my 
fortune — it will make both our fortunes, if 
I can only get it before the world." 

VOL. I. K 
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"Oh!" exclaimed Lizzie, regarding the 
pile with amazement, and not feeling much 
enlightened as to his ways and means of 
action. 

" Yes," he added; "and acting upon Mr. 
Groves's advice, I have asked Colonel 
Pomeroy for an interview. He has granted 
it. He little thinks that I have selected 
him for ;the private critic of my works, be- 
fore I submit them to the public — which I 
hope to do through his means. I know he 
cai* help me, if he will. I should like to 
read a few of the verses to you, Liz, as a 
sort of practice, you know. No doubt he 
will ask the favour of my interpretation, 
and it would look unkind to refuse." 

" You don't mean to say you will have 
the courage to read your own verses," ex- 
claimed Lizzie, more and more amazed. 
"I should have thought you would have 
been too nervous— ^ashamed-like." 
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He smiled with supreme contempt 

"Is the lark ashamed of his song? or 
the eagle of his upward flight? No — I 
shall be no more ashamed to read it to him 
than I would be to read it to you, because I 
know that it is good." 

" But how do you know that it is good ?" 
asked Lizzie. 

" How !" he repeated, " what an absurd 
question ; but I can answer it. I know that 
it is good, because it affected me ; and — why 
should I be ashamed to own it ? — it is a 
sort of reflective ode on my own death — I 
cried over it myself! Here it is ; now 
listen." 

He cleared his throat, and waving his hand 
see-saw fashion, commenoed : — 

" I'm lying here a-dying-— a-dying in my prime, 

My manly strength is ooj&ng out upon the shores -of time." 

He turned to his sister, repeating the last 
words, "shores of time." ^Mark that, Liz — it 

k2 
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is a grand expression !" he tickled his own 
ears by repeating it over again, and then 
continued : — 

44 ' Ihn going up to glory, the angels' joy to taste ; 
Oh, mother dear ! embrace me,' my mother me embraced. 
c There's the cricket bat I wielded, and there's my battledore ; 
Ton may take 'em, you may use 'em, I shall never want 

'em more. 
And there's the hungry patient ass I worried so of yore, * 
Oh ! give him grass and thistles, and — then lock the stable 

door.' " 

At this point he was interrupted by Lizzie's 
ringing burst of laughter. 

" Oh ! now you are trying to be funny !" she 
exclaimed. " What a touching legacy to a 
bereaved mother I — a battledore and shuttle- 
cock ! and then that elegant allusion to the 
hungry ass P 

"There is a pathos in common things, 
which you have not the soul to understand," 
exclaimed Walter angrily, looking daggers, 
as though he could have slain her with a 
breath. He gathered up his papers, flung on 
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his cap, and went out slamming the door 
after him ; but as his indignant wrath cooled 
down, he comforted himself after the fashion 
of persecuted genius. He strode rapidly 
along across the fields, and by the long-wind- 
ing lanes in the direction of The Manor 
House, resolved to lose no more time in fol- 
lowing Mr. Groves's advice, but to go forth- 
with to Colonel Pomeroy, show him his 
poems, and see if he was inclined to help 
" him. He felt that Colonel Pomeroy really 
ought to feel himself highly honoured at being 
selected as the poet's confidant, the poet's 
friend ; a fact which would no doubt one 
day be his proudest boast. 

With a proud pulsation at his heart, Wal- 
ter Haviland speeded along, hugging himself 
with the notion of Colonel Pomeroy's 
amazement when he should discover the 
poetic fire, the genius of the man who was 
kept chained to an office desk for the paltry 
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sum of one pound ten shillings per week ! 
His spirit glowed as he reflected on the idiocy 
of fate, in placing him in the ranks and file 
of men, aided and abetted by the malice of 
human kind in keeping him there ! but by 
the pure force of his own genius, he should 
soon rise out of it — nay, he felt as though 
he had already got his foot on the first rung 
of the ladder, and every effort now would 
be a step upward. He wondered whether 
the Colonel had read his speech in the 
" Padbcrough Clarion " ? — if so, what he had 
thought of it, and 'whether he had recognised 
in it the patriot's voice whose eloquence 
would one day flood the land ! 

Warmed and elevated, not to say blinded 
by self-admiration, he reached the Manor 
House, sometimes called Linley Hall. He 
entered by a side gate, and made his way 
across the park to the old grey Hall, which 
stood somewhat over a quarter of a mile 
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from the spot where he first entered. There 

was about the place that quiet dignity and 

grand repose, which seems peculiarly to 

cling round the ancient homes of England. 

The nottveaux riches may build their huge 

palace-houses with lavish expenditure and 

extravagant taste, may plant whole acres of 

land, and press inventive genius into their 

service ; but withal they cannot attain that 

air of dignified repose which throws such 

an evident and yet inexpressible charm over 

the ancient homes of the old aristocratic 

race ; the very atmosphere which pervades 

such places seems different from the common 

air we breathe. Even Walter Haviland felt 

something of this; in spite of himself, he was 

impressed by the scene which met his eye 

at every turn — the soft green sward, and 

the grand old trees, with the herds of deer 

gathered beneath their branches, while the 

ancient rooks, with their melancholy caw t 
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caw ! flitted to and fro, from their colony 
above. Soon the old stone mansion appear- 
ed in sight, and the gall of his nature was 
stirred with envy. . He contrasted his own 
high worthiness with Colonel Pomeroy's 
ancestral right, and the latter weighed 
lightest in the scale. 

On reaching the house and sending in his 
name, he was shown into the Colonel's 
study, and was received with that high-bred 
courtesy which characterizes the well-born 
when dealing with those who are a step 
beneath them in the social scale. The very 
presence of Colonel Pomeroy commanded 
respect, which even those who grudged it 
most rarely failed to pay. He was a tall 
military-looking man, about seventy, and 
carried himself erect, as in his palmiest day. 
His face had a benevolent, kindly expression. 
It was not of the highest intellectual order, 
but it was a thoughtful, serious face. He 
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had quite enough worldly wisdom to guide 
his own affairs, and had always a shrewd, 
sensible word of advice at the service of his 
neighbours; and perhaps that is quite as 
much intellect as the generality of men 
require. 

With much more nervousness than he had 
felt when dealing with Mr. Groves, Walter 
Haviland opened his business. He went in 
rather a roundabout way to work, so fla- 
vouring his speech with his political 
opinions that Colonel Pomeroy began to 
grow impatient, and wonder at the why and 
wherefore of his visit. He allowed him to 
ramble on for some time without interrup- 
tion ; at last he said, 

" I must be very obtuse, but I really don't 
understand the meaning of all this. You 
appear to be anxious to impress me with 
your political opinions, which are of no 
interest to me, and, you will excuse my 
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adding, I don't think they are exactly credi- 
table to your own good sense; you have 
surely some other motive for seeking this 
interview ?" 

" Well, yes, sir, I have," replied Haviland, 
rather nettled at being so effectually 
snubbed ; " the fact is, I am getting rather 
tired of the life down here ; I want to get 
on, to rise in the world." 

" A very praiseworthy desire, and one to 
be commended, " said the Colonel ; u but to 
the desire you must add the power, or it will 
not much avail you." 

" I flatter myself that I have the power," 
he answered, " not a low grovelling money, 
getting power, but an intellectual faculty 
that will carry me up in the world as far as 
I wish to go ; the fact is, I — I burn with 
poetic fire, and I have produced a volume of 
poems I" 

He paused to watch the effect of this 
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announcement ; the Colonel only said, 
"I see, you would soar with a goose 
quill." 

" No ; with an eagle's wing," replied Havi- 
land, with magnificent emphasis. " I believe, 
if I can get the volume printed, my fortune 
is made." A slight, almost imperceptible 
smile stirred the Colonel's moustache as the 
poet continued, "I thought, sir, you might 
perhaps be able to give me an introduction 
to some London publisher ; I have brought 
a specimen of my work with me, that you 
might judge of its merits." 

Colonel Pomeroy took the offered MS., 
and bent his gaze upon it. Haviland 
watched him with the keenest anxiety, the 
triumphant fire ready to leap from his eyes, 
when the old officer should fall prostrate 
before his genius. When the Colonel had 
finished, he looked up, gave back the MS. 
and said inquiringly, 
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" This is poetry, is it? Well, I am no 
judge. If you ask my opinion, I would 
advise you to go home, put your manuscript 
in the fire, and never attempt to write 
another line. Good morning." 

Walter Haviland was struck dumb with 
amazement. Half choking with wounded 
pride, passion, and disappointment, he had 
muttered some angry words in answer to 
Colonel Pomeroy, but there was something 
in his presence which checked any unseemly 
display of wrath. He received back his 
MS., hardly knowing what he said, how he 
looked, or how he got out of the house, and 
he found himself making his way across the 
park, accelerating his speed as his brain 
grew more and more excited. Suddenly he 
paused, and stood still under the shadow of 
the ancient elms, and looked toward the 
house. He raised his hat, flung back his 
long hair, and shook his fist towards it, as 
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though he threatened an invisible enemy ; 
his voice shook with subdued passion as he 
said, " You shall rue this ! as there is a God 
in heaven, you shall rue this !" 
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CHAPTER VI. 



TROUBLED WATERS. 



GRACIOUS Heavens ! Walter, what's 
to do ?" exclaimed Lizzie Haviland, 
as her brother entered the house, white as a 
ghost, with a look of fiendish malice gleam- 
ing in his eyes. 

" I've been insulted, that's all," he answer- 
ed ; " the ignorant, blue-blooded idiot told 
me to go home and burn my poems 1 Think 
of that, Lizzie ? Burn my poems ! the fruit 
of my genius, the children of my brain ! But 
Til be revenged upon him, if I die for it. 
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He sneered at me, positively sneered, and 
said I wanted to soar to fame on a goose's 
wing." 

"I wish the goose had moulted before 
you plucked a feather of it," said Lizzie, 
gravely ; and she felt more grave than she 
looked, for his wild, excited manner alarm- 
ed her. 

" You take part with my enemies against 
nae," he said, angrily ; " I come to you for 
sympathy, and find contempt." 

" No, no," she answered, soothingly, " it 
Was real bad to speak to you like that ; he 
was hard on you, I'm sure; but, as IVe 
often heard say, 'Some bitter seed bears 
sweetest fruit ;' and it often happens that the 
advice we .most dislike, and which is the 
most disagreeable to us to follow, is the 
wisest and best for us." 

" You have no genius," he answered, " or 
you wouldn't talk in that cold-blooded fash- 
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ion. I did not want his advice, I wanted 
help ; but I know what it is, these fine gen- 
tlefolks want to keep us down ; they grudge 
even God's genius, when it falls oat of their 
own rank and lights upon the shoulders of a 
man like me." 

Abel Haines was lounging along for his 
evening gossip with his two friends, for since 
Lizzie's arrival he was a more frequent visitor 
at old Dorothy's cottage ; he was passing by 
the kitchen window as this colloquy was 
taking place, and leaning his arms upon the 
sill, he looked in and bid them "good 
evening." 

" I just caught your last words," he added. 
" I don't exactly know what you are talking 
about, but, whatever it is, you're argufying 
ain't quite straight. Look at Burns ; he 
worked at the plough, yet see what a fuss the 
gentry made over him! Useful knowledge 
is cheap, Wally; you read up, and you'll find 
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that hundreds have riz up out of the mire to 
fame and fortune. I never heard of their 
being shoved back when they'd the pluck to 
push on. Why, some of the biggest men in 
the land — prime-ministers and statesmen 
have been petty tradesmen's sons, and have 
worked as we do for their daily bread. Of 
course they must have the real stuff in them 
— no sham." 

"Do you mean to say I'm sham?" said 
Haviland indignantly. 

"No," replied Abel, laughing ; " but if you 
are, I'd be mighty glad to be half as good a 
sham . You're a devilish clever chap ; but 
your cleverness mayn't be exactly the sort 
of thing the world stands most in need of — 
don't you see ?" 

No, certainly he did not see. All the 
while Abel was speaking Lizzie kept nod- 
ding encouragingly at him. Walter would 
bear so much more from his friend than 
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from his sister. The two men could bandy 
hard words, and neither be hurt by them ; 
but a harsh or angry word from Walter 
struck upon her naked soul and wounded 
her sorely. 

" The spirit of the world always needs 
the manure of genius/' said Walter Haviland 
sententdously. 

"But your manuring mayn't be of the 
right sort," replied Abel. "It may have 
too much of one thing and too little of 
another — I don't quite understand, you know, 
what you and Liz have been talking about." 

Walter sullenly recapitulated the story of 
his visit to Colonel Pomeroy, and the result 
of it. 

" Well, old boy," Abel said, " if I was you, 
I wouldn't take any more trouble about 
'em ; let 'em write their own poetry — there's 
plenty of 'em, and they don't seem to be 
much good for anything else. A fine clever 
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chap like you ought to do something better 
than write twaddling trashy verses that no- 
body cares to read — " Seeing the colour 
rising in Walter's face he added quickly, 
"See how well you can speak upon the 
platform ! what a sensation you make ! and 
didn't the Padborough Clarion print your 
speech in full, a compliment it don't often 
pay to the Colonel himself." 

Walter's face changed in a moment — his 
feelings were so easily directed from one 
channel into another, especially when a puff 
of vanity swelled the breeze ; his eyes spark- 
led excitedly as he said, 

" Ah 1 I never thought of that ! No doubt 
that is the reason why he is so dead against 
me. That speech of mine was altogether 
against his politics, and he's afraid of my 
influence in Padborough rivalling his own. 
I see now how the land lies, and I shall 
shape my course accordingly." 

l2 
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" Take care you don't shape your course 
for the devil'smarket/'rejoined Abel. " You 
are getting rather too hot on one side of the 
question, and don't give due consideration or 
due credit to the other. The devil ain't so 
black as he's painted, and I am beginning to 
think that the gentry are not such a bad 
lot after all." 

"You're tacking about," sneered Walter; 
"I shouldn't wonder you're beginning to 
find out that we live in a land flowing with 
milk and honey, and get our fill of it — that 
we don't slave our lives out for bare black 
bread, on starvation wages — that the rich 
don't wrench their luxuries from the heart 
of labour, and " 

" You're a good hand at fine words, Wally, 
and you know how to use 'em," replied 
Abel, good-humouredly ; " there's more sound 
than sense in 'em, though — for when we come 
to analyse and prove the truth of your high- 
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sounding phrases, we find ourselves no- 
where. We're not quite so oppressed and 
degraded as weVe tried to fancy. I've been 
reading up and thinking a deal lately, and I 
believe, measuring the past with the present, 
that we working-men were never in a more 
flourishing condition than now. I think we 
had better pull up short, or we shall end by 
cutting our own throats instead of crippling 
our masters." 

" You're a turncoat/' said Haviland, in an 
offensive tone, with a curl of his upper lip ; 
u I shouldn't wonder if this talk of yours is a 
preliminary feeler, before you sell us to the 
other side." Lizzie had been following this 
conversation with an anxious face, and now 
as her brother spoke she whispered quietly 
to Abel, 

"Don't mind what Walter says — he 
doesn't mean any harm." 

"Oh, I don't mind," answered Abel, 
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"we're such old friends he's privileged to 
say what he likes. He's had a lick of the 
rough side of my tongue before this — haven't 
you, old boy ? We've got a knack of rubbing 
one another up the wrong way, but we 
generally end by being as good friends 
as ever. By-the-by, I want to have a talk 
with you on one or two shady matters — I 
came up on purpose to-night. I think 
I can give you satisfactory proof that Mr. 
Groves is not quite so much our friend as 
he makes believe — casting up one thing 
with another. I fancy he does a, deal more 
for himself than for us, with all his 
talk." 

" I won't hear a word against Mr. Groves," 
said Walter sullenly ; " he's the best friend 
I've got, and I mean to stick to him through 
thick and thin. I never wish to have a 
better friend than Groves." 

"Well, I hope you'll always find him 
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one. Will you hear what I've got to tell 
you?" said Abel. 

' « No— I won't," replied Walter. " I like 
all things fair and above-board — no sneak- 
ing behind the scenes. If you've got any- 
thing to say against Groves say it out down 
at the works — it concerns them as well as it 
concerns us." 

Abel Haines was well acquainted with the 
dogged obstinacy of Walter's temper, so he 
let the matter drop, and, merely shrugging 
his shoulders, let the conversation drift into 
another channel. Presently Walter rose 
up and went out; he had some business 
down the town, he said, and as he did not 
ask Abel to accompany him, he remained 
behind. Dorothy was ' working in her 
garden, and Abel flung off his coat and 
insisted on helping her ; taking the roughest 
part of the work, which, indeed, he had done 
many times before. He worked with 
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such hearty good-will that, when the even- 
ing closed in, he was invited into the 
kitchen ; an invitation he always vigorously 
tried to earn. While the old woman was 
busy about her household arrangements, he 
sat in the chimney-corner smoking his pipe, 
and watching Lizzie's busy hand as she sat 
sewing on the other side. They did not talk 
much. He would sit watching her, thinking 
what a pleasant-looking busy little thing she 
was, sweet and fresh to look at ; but ah ! 
how different from the magnificent Miss 
Groves! Lizzie would occasionally catch 
his eye fixed upon her, as she stole a shy 
glance at him, who was in her sight the 
manliest man the world contained. Though 
they talked little, that little was always about 
such matters as any two strangers might 
have discussed together, yet she liked to feel 
that he was there, and that his eyes were 
on her ; when it happened that an evening 
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came and his place was vacant, she felt 
sick at heart, and the hours passed wearily 
away. 

u Do you know you have been here 
exactly three weeks to-day?" he said, after 
contemplating her some time in silence ; " a 
month ago we two were strangers, and yet 
I feel as though I had known you all my 
life." 

" And I'm sure I feel just the same about 
you, Abel," replied Lizzie; "but then, you 
know, three weeks is a long time in my 
country — I mean out West — we should think 
a three weeks' acquaintance quite a long 
friendship. Why," she added, laughing, "I've 
known folks to have met, courted, married, 
and parted in less time than that/' 

44 Oh ! Fve heard of your go-ahead ways 
over there," replied Abel, with a deprecatory 
shake of his curly head, " but I can't say I 
approve of 'em. We're more slow and steady 
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like over here. In my opinion, the feelings 
ought to have time to grow, same as fruits 
and flowers have ; of course you may force 
'em, but they never have half the flavour of 
the gradual and natural grown things." 

"Well, but don't you believe in love 
at first sight?" said the girl, glancing at 
him shyly from beneath her brows." 

" I believe in foolish fancies that do duty 
for love in a sort of way, and with some 
sort of people," he answered ; " but it is not 
the real thing, Liz ; I doubt if it would stand 
the wear and tear of life, as a good, true, 
honest grown love would." 

"You speak so wise," replied Lizzie, 
with a low laugh, " as if you'd tried both." 

" Well, if I have, I don't seem to have 
found the right sort yet," he answered, in 
such a light easy way that Lizzie's pulse 
quickened with the thought, " He is at least 
free." 
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Poor Lizzie ! her life seemed to lie barren 
and bleak before her ; already it was swollen 
and heavy with wasted hopes. She was 
bitterly disappointed in her brother. He 
was the only relation she had in the world, 
and she had come so many thousand miles 
to see him ! His first reception of her, and 
the cool, indifferent affection he had since 
displayed, his utter lack of interest either in 
her past, present, or future, wounded her 
deeply; she felt she was not a welcome 
guest either in his heart or in his home. 
Sometimes she found herself indulging in a 
flood of hysterical tears, causelessly, so far as 
outer circumstances affected her. 

Dorothy always detected the red eyes, 
and used to harass herself with wondering 
"what on earth the girl had got to cry 
about/' In her sight Lizzie was, or ought 
to be, one of the happiest girls in all Pad- 
borough ; but then, in Dorothy's eyes, the 
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word happiness had a narrow, contracted 
meaning. To be free from rheumatism 
(which racked her poor old bones sadly), to 
have plenty to eat and drink, and a clean 
gown to wear at church on Sundays, was, in 
her simple mind, a state of perfect bliss; no 
wonder she marvelled at Lizzie's varying 
spirits and occasional traces of silent 
sorrow. 

Lizzie found herself almost unconsciously 
giving all her thoughts, her sweetest fancies 
in the present, her hopes in the future, to 
this free-spoken, large-hearted Abel Haines. 
He was blindly unconscious of her prefer- 
ence, and yet he frequented her society, and 
reaped the full benefit of her pleasant ways 
and womanly graces ; but then she seemed 
to him to shed her sunshine over all around 
her, reserving nothing for him, the one man 
in particular. Things that would have been 
as plain as day to any other man were as 
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mysteries to him ; her small coquetries were 
lost upon him. 

One evening, after they had been sitting 
chatting, in their usual homely fashion, for 
an hour or more, Lizzie threw aside her 
work, and rose wearily from her seat, 
saying, 

"Suppose we go and meet Walter? 
There's such a glorious moon !" she added, 
looking longingly out from the casement 
window. 

" Ah !" replied Abel, turning a lazy look 
that way, " I don't care much about the moon 
myself — I've seen it all my life ; and, if you 
don't mind, Liz, I'd rather stay here and 
talk to you and Dorothy." 

With an impatient toss of her head, and 
an angry flush upon her cheek, Lizzie flung 
herself back into her seat, caught up her 
work, and commenced cutting and snipping 
viciously, marring instead of making the 
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smart bodice. With all Abel's obtuseness, 
he could not help noticing the change in her 
face and manner ; he fancied her proposal 
had been a mere ruse to get him to go, and 
he did not like to feel he was an unwelcome 
visitor. 

" Why don't you speak straight out, and 
say you wish me gone ? I'm feared I do 
come here a little too often." 

He rose slowly as he spoke, and stretched 
out his hand for his cap ; but he had scarcely 
got hold of it when she snatched it away, 
and flung it to the far end of the kitchen, 
saying, 

"You're a fool, Abel ! Sit down. I 
don't want you to go — unless," and an arch 
smile dawned on her face, " I go with you 
— just as far as the fir plantation yonder." 

"Do you mean that? — do you really 
mean that ?" he said, a new light breaking 
upon him, as he took her two hands in his 
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with eager, questioning eyes that made hers 
sink beneath them. " You see, Liz, I mis- 
took you. I know so little about women ; 
they're a sort of breed I ain't used to, and I 
don't understand 'em. We've no women- 
kind about our place except old Meg." 

" Come, that's too thin !" rejoined Lizzie. 
" Do you mean to say you don't know any 
women except me and Meg ?" 

Thrusting his hands into his pocket, and 
gazing reflectively up at the ceiling, he an- 
swered her slowly, 

" Well, I don't mean to say I never speak 
to a petticoat — what I mean is, that I don't 
know any others in the same kind of free- 
and-easy way as I know you. I suppose 
that's because you're Walters sister. You're 
quite a godsend to the place, Liz, 'pon my 
word you are. I don't believe in all Pad- 
borough there's another lass half as pretty 
or half as good as you are." 
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"Don't talk that sort of rubbish," said 
Dorothy, passing in and oat, and throwing 
her bit of flavouring into the discourse; 
" you'll turn the girl's head, for she is sure 
to believe you. Young folks has always got 
' stomick enough to digest any unwholesome- 
ness, but give 'em a dram of common sense, 
and their swallow closes." 

" I'd never say a word to Lizzie Haviland 
that wasn't true," he answered. " I mean 
just what I say, I don't believe there's a girl 
fit to compare with her, except — " he was 
speaking hastily, but he pulled himself up, 
and the colour on his swarthy cheek deep- 
ened. 

"Except! — come, well have no excep- 
tions," exclaimed Lizzie, putting her head on 
one side, like an impertinent sparrow. " Who 
is it you're thinking on ?" 

" Well, perhaps I got no right to say I 
know her," replied Abel, slowly. " I only 
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know her same way as we know the stars, 
and many other things that God has made 
beautiful for us to look and wonder at." 

" Lord ! what a rodomontade about a 
woman 1" exclaimed Lizzie, with an affected 
laugh. "You've made me quite curious, 
Abel. Do tell me if this wonderful creature 
is to be found in Padborough." 

" I should just like you to see her, Liz," 
rejoined Abel, waxing warm. " You'd be 
just as wild about her as I am." 

" I'd never have thought you were such a 
fool as to go wild about a woman," answer- 
ed Lizzie, shortly. 

"Not wild in the way you mean," he 
said quickly. " I'd not be so bold. You'll 
see it would be impossible when you hear 
who it is I'm talking of." 

"Well, for goodness sake say who it is. 
It takes a long time in telling," she said, in- 
terrupting him pettishly. 
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"Kite's been at any of his lies again, he 
shall answer for it to me F he exclaimed, ris- 
ing np with some irritation in his tone and 
menace in his manner. 
Lizzie saw at once that she was drifting 
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into a troubled stream. It would never do 
to create ill-feeling, or even an evil thought, 
between Walter and Abel. For once she 
had let her impulse drown her judgment, 
and with a bold stroke she tried to pull her- 
self into smooth waters. She laughed a 
natural, merry laugh. 

" Why, Abel," she said, taking hold of his 
arm, and looking up in his face with an 
arch twinkle in her eyes and a smile upon 
her lips, " I was only playing on you a bit, 
seeing you admired her so, I wondered how 
you'd take my fun !" 

" That's so, Liz ?" he answered, melting, as 
indeed he could not help it under her 
coaxing ways ; " but one woman jeering 
about another is not a pleasant sort of fun ; 
please don't do it again." 

Abel Haines, being both good-natured 
and light-hearted, was soon smoothed down, 
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and they were-as good friends as ever, and 
they had their walk by moonlight after 
all. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

LIZZIE VISITS FIB BANE. 

TN the course of a few days, Walter came 
-*- home one evening in hight spirits. He 
had brought a message to Lizzie from Miss 
Groves, who, having heard of her arrival, 
was most anxious to be of some service to 
her. He was in a state of high glee, greater, 
Lizzie thought, than the occasion warrant- 
ed, and he tried to raise her to a similar 
state of satisfaction — he fancied she did not 
seem half grateful enough for his precious 
bit of information. 
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"They have been good friends to me," 
he said, "have the Groves's, father and 
daughter both, and have picked me up finely; 
it would be a good thing if they would do 
the same by you." 

" I don't much care about being picked 
up in that sort of way," returned Lizzie ; " I 
daresay I should only be picked up one day 
to be dropped the next. Seems to me your 
gentry here are 'all as full of whimsies as an 
egg's full of meat." 

" And if we are sensible enough to take 
advantage of them, we may do a good turn 
for ourselves, while we seem to be doing it 
for them. I see a way of making our game, 
Liz, if you don't go against me« I don't 
think you ought to do so." 

" I don't want to go against you, Wally," 
she answered ; " God knows I hadn't ought 
to, seeing you're all I've got in the world ; but 
Hike all things to be square and above-board ; 
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I don't like groping in dark corners, nor 
talking in mysterious ways, as you do, about 
your goings on. I don't like meddling with 
matters you can't throw light upon.* 

" Oh ! there'll be light enough thrown on 
all matters before long — too much light for 
some people." He ran his fingers through 
his hair, and made it look ten times more 
frantic than ever, and strode to the window, 
and glared fiercely out, whistling a lugu- 
brious tune. Lizzie shrugged her shoulders, 
and tapped her foot impatiently upon the 
ground ; she knew it was no use to ask him 
any more questions, for the more she ques- 
tioned, the more curious she seemed — the 
more mysterious he would become ; so she 
left him to speak or to be silent according to 
his pleasure. Having cogitated within him- 
self for some minutes, he made up his mind 
to unburden himself to a certain extent, and 
trust her with such a portion of his mighty 
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secret as should not be too heavy for her to 
carry. 

" Look here, Liz," he exclaimed, " as a 
rule, I don't like to trust a woman with a 
secret, but I make you an exception." 

" You'd better not," she answered, " for, 
if it's not very valuable, perhaps I shan't 
keep it." 

"I'm not afraid," he rejoined, "you 
wouldn't be such a fool as to split, and ruin 
our prospects, yours as well as mine," She 
smiled, nodded, and listened as he went on : 
" See here, this is how matters stand. Mr. 
Groves has money, I have talent, and I 
don't see why the brains and the pocket 
should not unite, make one capital, and work 
together." 

" But I thought Mr. Groves was a gentle- 
man," said Lizzie, in some surprise, " with 
a large house, carriage and servants ! 
Why on earth can he want to go into 
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any sort of partnership with such as you ?" 
" That's only my way of putting it," replied 
Walter; " I don't suppose he^d call our union 
by such a name — I'm only a poor genius, 
whom he patronises just now ; but a time 
will come — yes, a time will come," — he 
looked fixedly into the distance, as though 
he saw the time approaching, and was taking 
a noble revenge on some invisible enemy for 
an uncommitted but prospective wrong. 

" Well — well — get on," urged Lizzie, tap- 
ping the ground impatiently. 

" In the next election," continued Walter, 
" he is going to stand for town-councillor of 
Padborough. He knows the working world 
here — the bone and sinew of the place — 
believe in me ; he wants me to exert my 
influence among them — put out feelers, and 
see how the land lies, and see what chance 
he has of success. He does not want to 
court failure, and he won't come forward on 
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his own hook; he wants to be invited, 
coaxed, and gulled to the front by admiring 
and persistent friends. Of course he knows 
well enough all that's going on, but he shams 
Abraham, and pretends he doesn't. 9 ' 

"What a horrid state of humbug for 
civilized people to stoop to !" exclaimed 
Lizzie; " if I had to climb even up to heaven 
by such mean, crooked ways, I'd rather stay 
grovelling in honest dust to the end." 

" Ah I you're ignorant and unsophisticated," 
replied Walter with a supercilious air. "It is 
. the same thing all the way up, almost to the 
prime-minister himself—there's scarcely any 
regular rightdown clean walking in the way 
of the world. God knows how we are ruled, 
and I think it is a wonder we're ruled as 
well as we are ; but that's neither here nor 
there— fact is, if Groves goes up I cling to his 
skirts and go up with him, and pull you with 
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me. I may live to see you a lady yet, d'ye 



see." 



" Now I'm more mystified than ever/' re- 
plied Lizzie ; " it seems to me a queer way 
of going to work, and I'm surprised the gen- 
try demean theirselves by such ways. I'm 
only sorry they can find tools among honest 
men to do their dirty work. I wouldn't 
count too much on the gratitude of the town- 
councillor " to be," Walter. Remember when 
the work is done the tool is thrown away." 

" A living tool, made up of a man's heart, 
soul, body, and brains, is a different kind of 
tool," he answered ; " he is too much behind 
the scenes — he knows every flaw, every patch, 
every thin and shaky part of the workman- 
ship ; the hand that helped to make can help 
to mar. Pull out one peg here, a screw there, 
and it all falls to pieces. However much of 
a fool I may be in some things, you may 
trust me in others. If I let Mr. Groves use 
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me in his way, I mean to use him in mine, 
and while I'm working for him, I'm doing 
a little business on my own account at the 
same time." He lowered his voice, and his 
eyes gleamed malignantly as he added, " I 
hate these Pomeroys, root and branch. 
There'll be a new election next year, sure. 
He'll lose his seat, and I don't mean him to 
get it again. Down with Pomeroy, up with 
Groves ! If we can only get Abel Haines 
on our side, Liz." 

" Let Abel alone," she exclaimed, inter- 
rupting him quickly ; " you can carry on your 
scheming without his help." 

"We can carry on better with it," re- 
joined her brother ; " and I think you might 
help us, if you would, Liz." She lifted her 
inquiring eyes to him and waited, all atten- 
tion. "I know Abel thinks a deal of you," 
added Walter; "but, as respecting me, I 
don't think his feelings are quite so strong 
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as they were — fact is, there's been a sort of 
silent rivalry between us ; we neither of us 
speak of it, but we feel it all the more. 
He's a good fellow in his way, but vanity's 
the rock he splits on ; if a woman only looks 
at him he fancies she's ready to fling herself 
into his arms. He talks humility, and pre- 
tends he's satisfied to walk in the way of life 
to which l it has pleased God to call him ;' 
but that's rot. I know better. He's lifted 
his eyes out of it. He thinks he's only got 
to ask and have. He's a fool for his pains. 
She'd never look at him." 

" She !" exclaimed Lizzie, pettishly. 
"What she are you talking about? It 
seems to me you're both fools together." 

"i'ra no fool, at any rate," he answered. 
"It is a deep game I'm playing, Liz. If I 
make myself useful to the father — so useful, 
that I tie his hands so as he can't do with- 
out me — there's no reason why I shouldn't 
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marry the daughter. Why is genius given 
to us if we can't rise by it ?" 

"Take care yours is not an evil genius — 
a will-o'-the-wisp, that will lead you into the 
mire and leave you to sink in it," rejoined 
Lizzie. " But you leave me to guess who 
is this wonderful she. Is it Miss Groves ?" 
She spoke quietly, though a guilty flush stole 
over her cheek as she uttered the name. 
Her brother nodded, and she added, " I'd 
do anything to help you there — that is, I 
mean, of course, anything fair and honest. 
God forbid I should do anything else !" 

There was more earnestness in her tone 
as she spoke than the case demanded. 

"FU tell you what old Groves said to me 
one day," resumed Walter Haviland ; " we 
were talking about men rising in the world, 
and all that style of thing, and he squeezed 
my hand till the tears came into my eyes, and 
he said, i Td rather give my daughter to a 
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man with his head full of brains than to one 
with his pockets full of money, or a county 
squire with his hands full of land.' I think 
I've a right to take that as a hint. I don't 
know what you think about it." 

He talked and talked, till at last he won 
Lizzie over to hia views of the prospects 
opening before him. Although she was 
very much averse even from the temporary 
patronage of Miss Groves, yet partly for his 
sake, and partly for other reasons of her 
own, she resolved to smother her Western 
independence of spirit, and submit to a sort 
of social bondage, the idea of which, how- 
ever, grated sorely upon her. 

The following morning, after her brother's 
first intimation of his desire, she received a 
polite, rather friendly note, appointing an 
interview at three o'clock that afternoon. 
Walter suggested that she should, put on her 
best things. 
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" Make yourself look as nice as ever you 
can, Lizzie. I should like you to look your 
best, Liz," he added, " so as not to disgrace 
me, and make a good impression on Miss 
Groves. And mind you agree to anything 
she asks you — a deal depends on your get- 
ting on well together." 

Accordingly, in obedience to his desire, as 
well as her own inclination — for what woman 
is ever averse from "looking her best"- 
Lizzie dressed herself very carefully ; put on 
her Sunday bonnet, smoothed out the strings 
and pulled out the bows, and was especially 
careful about the set of her shawl. She 
looked in the glass more than once with a 
satisfied smile. A trim, neat, fresh little 
yroman's face and figure the glass reflect- 
ed, and it was with a tolerable apprecia- 
tion of her own attractions that Lizzie 
Haviland went to keep her appointment 
with Miss Groves. 
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Her modest ring at the bell was speedily 
answered, and she was at once shown into a 
small cozy nook of a room, with a wide bay 
window looking out upon the trimly-kept 
flower-garden. "The lady's own snuggery," 
she thought, glancing round and discovering 
unmistakeable signs of a lady's occupation. 
A pair of ring-doves cooed from one corner, 
and a large black retriever rose lazily from 
the hearth-rug, shook himself, and walk- 
ed up to and round her, lifting his soft 
brown eyes to her face with a look of magis- 
terial inquiry ; and having satisfied himself 
that she was not a dangerous character, 
walked quietly back, and lay down again, 
with his nose between his paws, but keeping 
his blinking eyes watchfully upon her. She 
waited patiently a few minutes, then her 
restless spirit began to weary of inactivi- 
ty; she got up, stretched forth her hand 
to take a book from the table to amuse 
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herself, but a low growl, issuing, like muffled 
thunder, from Charlie's deep chest, warned 
her back to her seat. Presently she became 
-conscious of a low murmur of voices — a man 
and woman talking in the adjoining room ; 
the man's voice was soft and gentle, the 
woman's sounded hard and out of tune. 
"Without listening, she could not help catch- 
ing a word here and there. They were evi- 
dently discussing a matter of some import- 
ance ; she knew that from the emphatic 
tones, and the occasional strong expressions 
they used, though she could make no sense 
of them, as no consecutive sentence reached 
her ear. She was not interested — how could 
she be in the affairs of strangers ? Uncon- 
sciously, and moved by just such an impulse as 
makes us open or shut our eyes, she stretch- 
ed her power of hearing to its utmost limit, 
and found herself trying to link the words 
together. Once only she caught a few con- 
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secutive words : " You might have kept us 
apart ;" then presently again, "Evil will come 
of it, for when did good ever come of such a 
bad beginning." Then the voices died away 
to low murmuring whispers, Lizzie, afraid 
to move, sat still in watchful terror of the 
big brute Charlie. She grew more and 
more nervous and fidgety ; her thoughts flew 
hither and thither, and brought back facts 
and scraps to her memory which she would 
rather have forgotten. Presently a discord- 
ant laugh, that might have been torn from 
the lips of a gibbering fiend, reached her ear, 
together with the words, "so far and no 
farther ; " then there fell a silence, it seemed, 
between these two; there was a shutting 
of doors, a creaking of boards, and a flutter- 
ing of skirts ; then a rapid footstep approach- 
ed the door, and there entered to Lizzie 
an affable, pleasant-spoken gentleman, Mr. 
Groves, got up in a spotless white waistcoat, 
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frilled shirt-front, blue coat with gilt buttons, 
and, as it seemed to her, the wealth of the 
Bank of England dangling from his fob 
pocket in a mass of thick gold chains, seals, 
and some antique curiosities, with which some 
men loveto dazzle the eyes of the world, and 
shock the good taste of the better part of it. 

Lizzie rose up and stood curtseying to 
this magnificent individual, who beamed 
upon her with benevolent eyes, and stood 
contemplating her for a moment, " washing 
his hands with invisible soap and imper- 
ceptible water," as Hood has it. Then he 
came forward, and greeted her so very 
cordially that Lizzie thought, as the world 
said, there was " no pride about him." He 
shook hands with her with cordial con- 
descension. 

" Miss Haviland, I think ?" he said. " Sit 
down, my dear, sit down. Your brother is 
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a very great friend of mine, and a capital 
fellow he is — a capital fellow, quite a genius, 
too, such as we don't often meet with in 
these rough parts, and — I'm very happy to 
make your acquaintance, my dear, very 
happy indeed." 

Lizzie was quite overpowered by this 
string of complimentary phrases — indeed, 
with her reception altogether, for while he 
was speaking he kept her hand in a sort of 
gentle see-saw which was quite embarrass- 
ing. She was frank and free enough of 
speech in a general way, but his oppressive 
politeness took away her breath, as the hot 
air of a forcing-house shrivels up the leaves 
and kills the blossoms of a healthy plant 
accustomed to fresh breezes; but she was 
not one to be dashed beyond the passing 
moment — she rallied her forces to the front, 
and looking up at him with her fresh-hearted 
smile, she said, 
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" I ain't good at talking like some, sir, and 
I ain't much used to the ways of you gentry 
hereabouts, bat Tm real grateful for what 
you've said about my brother, and for the 
kind things he says you've done for him." 

" Tut ! tut P exclaimed Mr. Groves, wav- 
ing his hand deprecatingly. "I've done 
nothing for him at present, but I hope — yes, 
I do hope," he added, reflectively, " to ad- 
vance him in life. Although the powers that 
be may try to keep down genius, it will 
force its way through — through the ignorant 
prejudices and — and despicable jealousies of 
the wealthier classes, who always try to 
starve talent out ; but I hope we have good 
times in store, Miss Haviland — good times 
for all of us who are plodding through this 
hard world." 

"Usl" repeated Lizzie. "The world 
does not seem to be very hard on you, sir." 

" Well, no," he repeated. " I fancy I've 
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got things well up in hand now ; but you 
must never judge from appearances, my 
dear, never, or you're sure to go wrong. I 
have perhaps stepped down from my own 
rank in life to walk side by side with the 
people, but I'm proud of it ; I can know no 
regret while I see my rough working friends 
advancing with such rapid strides to their 
proper place in the world's history." 

There was something running through Mr. . 
Groves's speech which to Lizzie's naturally 
shrewd mind lacked the ring of true metal. 
She could not tell how it was, or why it was, 
but before the interview ended the impres- 
sion he had first made upon her wore off. 
Her quick eye seemed to detect the artificial 
tinsel of the man's false character, though 
she gained no glimpse of the real ; her em- 
barrassment died away, and she spoke out 
to him in a frank sensible way, when he 
asked her questions of her old life, and her 
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reasons for coming so many thousand miles 
to England. 

" Well, sir/' she answered, " we two are 
alone in the world, Walter and me, and 
though the folks out West were kind enough, 
somehow I yearned for a sight of my own 
flesh and blood ; and — and I worked hard 
and saved, and saved, and sometimes starved 
on half a meal a day, till I'd got enough to 
pay my passage over. I haven't much 
left now, sir, and I shall be grateful if I can 
find some sort of work to do, so as not to be 
a burden to my poor brother ; he has enough 
to do to look after himself." 

u Ay, ay, well see to it," he answered 
fussily. "No doubt my daughter will be 
able to find you some congenial employ- 
ment. By-the-by, I'll seek for her — I don't 
think she can know you are here." He 
smiled, nodded, and went out, beaming as 
brightly as when he came in. 
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Presently there was a rustling of silk 
against the wainscoat, and with a slow, 
languid step Julia Groves entered the room. 
A striking contrast were those two girls as 
they now stood face to face. Lizzie might 
have been compared to the fragrant wild 
rose; Julia to the magnificent tiger-lily. 
They were both of one age, but the large, 
well-developed, though finely-formed figure, 
and dark, world-weary face of Julia Groves 
made her look some years older. Lizzie 
Haviland was a slight slip of a girl, some- 
what below the middle height, with fair 
clustering curls gathered back with a comb, 
and falling over her shoulders, in the long- 
past fashion of old days— a graceful fashion, 
nevertheless, and far more becoming to the 
generality of women than the high formal 
structures now so prevalent in the chi- 
gnonned world — a style which Lizzie could 
not be tempted to adopt. She had large 
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grey eyes, which at one time seemed to be 
brimming over with mirthful vivacity; at 
others, when she was silent and thoughtful, 
a strange weird look came into them — a sort 
of shivering glimmer, as though they had 
seen things they should not, and beheld 
them again in their ghostly wandering 
through the stores of memory. But this 
expression was not often there, and when it 
came it seemed unnatural to the girl's fair 
face, and soon disappeared. 

Miss Groves's eyes were half screened by 
her long dark lashes, as she stood for a 
moment regarding Lizzie Haviland; her 
lips were pressed together, and her breath 
came in short, quick, silent gasps, as though 
there was a tightening at her heart which 
prevented her free breathing. 

Lizzie meanwhile stood regarding her with 
open-eyed wonder and admiration. She 
thought she had never seen so beautiful a 
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face! It came on her like a thing seen 
through dreamlight, rather than in the open 
day. If Abel Haines had the privilege of 
looking at that face, and it had smiled at 
him as it smiled now on her, what wonder 
that he was drawn to her by body and soul, 
even as the Persians are drawn to adore the 
blazing sun. Well, from the first glance 
upon her face, Lizzie found some comfort. 
This magnificent creature could never be a 
living, loving, breathing woman to Abel 
Haines, the stalwart, swarthy worker, with 
his brawny hands and rough uncouth ways. 

These were the shapeless thoughts that 
passed through Lizzie's mind, though no 
doubt, if she had spoken them, she would 
have put them into different words. 

" I am sorry to have kept you waiting," 
said Miss Groves, in that soft musical voice 
which was peculiar to her, except when she 
was ruffled, and then everything in her nature 
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seemed jarred and out of tone. " I heard 
of your arrival some weeks ago, but I have 
not been able to see you before." 

Lizzie answered that she had no right to 
expect any attention, and she was very much 
obliged to Miss Groves for seeing her now* 

" Of course I've heard all about you from 
your brother," she continued, after a mo- 
mentary pause. " You are very young to 
have been such a traveller, and very brave, 
too, to have come so many thousand miles 
alone." 

a I don't think so much of that," replied 
Lizzie, frankly, for Miss Groves's manner 
put her quite at her ease. " We're more 
self-dependent where I come from than you 
ladies here. They're a rough-and-ready lot 
the men are, but a decent girl can always 
take care of herself; and — and I've faced 
the world since I was thirteen years old." 

There was a tremulous motion of the lip 
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as she spoke, that added pathos to her 
words. 

41 You have been alone, you have had no- 
parents for all these years?" said Miss 
Groves, bending on her a strangely inquiring 
look — " no mother " 

" Father was killed, and mother died of 
grief soon after," replied Lizzie, quickly, 
her eyes welling up with the tears she 
vainly tried to blink away as she added, 
"please don't ask about them." 

" Poor child !" said Misa Groves, taking 
her hand with a low sigh that was almost 
like a quivering sob. "Your few years 
must hold the bitter experience of many 
lives." 

" Some bitter, some very sweet," replied 
Lizzie. "I've met with many real kind- 
hearted folk, and I don't feel as if I'd left 
'em all behind." 

She returned the soft pressure of Miss 
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Groves s hand, while her expressive face told 
how grateful she was for the sympathy im- 
plied by her manner, as well as expressed 
in her words. 

" Indeed I hope yon have not," replied 
Miss Groves. " Yon know, they say that, 
whatever treasure you lose, you may find 
another to replace it, if you only look long 
enough. Well, now, I really want to be 
useful to you, but first you must tell me 
what you can do, or what manner of work 
you would like to do." 

"Well," answered Lizzie, promptly, "it 
is not very nice to appraise oneself; but I 
fancy I'm as good as most in mending lace 
and getting up fine linen, and I know I can 
do a'most any kind of needlework ; and at a 
pinch I can milk a cow and churn the butter, 
or- 

" My good girl," exclaimed Miss Groves, 
"your list of accomplishments is getting 
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quite alarming. Don't go any farther, or I 
shall be afraid of you. Come upstairs with 
me, and Fll set you to work at once." 

The two went upstairs together, and Miss 
Groves turned out a quantity of old lace, yel- 
low and worn with age, which she entrusted 
to Lizzie to repair, saying as she did so, 

"Take great pains with it, please; I'm 
very particular about my lace. I think it 
requires almost artistic taste, and certainly 
fairy fingers, to renew all this delicate 
tracery and re-arrange the flowers." 

Lizzie promised to do her best, and took 
her leave and went her way home, sur- 
prised to find herself so pleased and well 
satisfied with this her first visit to Julia 
Groves. 
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CHAPTER VHL 

A STRANGE PAIS OF LOVERS. 

rpiME passed, and Miss Groves continued 
-*• to exhibit the greatest interest in Liz- 
zie Haviland, treating her with unvarying 
kindness and consideration, which deepened 
the feeling of respect and admiration that 
Lizzie had felt for her from the first mo- 
ment of their interview. 

It often happened that she spent whole 
days with Miss Groves, attending to little 
matters respecting her toilet and wardrobe, 
which would have been the province of the 
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lady's-maid, if such a luxury had been ap- 
pended to the establishment. Sometimes 
she assisted her in her gardening operations, 
and was very handy at training and tying 
up flowering plants, or snipping off dead 
leaves. Occasionally she sat for hours 
grounding Miss Groves's woolwork, a most 
tedious occupation. She herself liked to do 
the fancy part of the work, raising the 
bright-coloured flowers up, and watching 
the green leaves grow beneath her nimble 
fingers ; but the dull, dead-level work of 
grounding in sober colours she handed over 
to Lizzie. 

Walter Haviland, meanwhile, went about 
his usual business during the day, varying 
his employment, however, by picking up 
facts and scraps and crumbs of information, 
and conveying them to Mr. Groves in the 
evening, and frequently remaining closeted 
with him in the study for hours together, 

vol. i. o 
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writing from his dictation, or helping him 
with poetical and dramatic suggestions, which 
he thought would " tell " in the speeches he 
was about to make. Sometimes Miss Groves 
was called in to hear portions read, and to 
listen to her father's encomiums on his 
esteemed young friend* She smiled, lis- 
tened dutifully, as though it were a task she 
must perform, but she always seemed glad 
to get away. 

Meanwhile, a cloud seemed to grow gra- 
dually and overshadow the working world 
of Padborough ; general discontent seemed 
brooding everywhere; the men were less 
punctual at their work, and lounged over it 
lazily, doing less and murmuring more. 
When spoken to on the subject by those in 
authority over them, there was an insolence 
in their silence, a rudeness in their speech, 
which betokened anything but a satisfactory 
state of affairs. 
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In the evening they gathered at the street 
comers, and aired their grievances with 
loud and angry voices. The public-houses 
were full to overflowing, and drove a roar- 
ing trade. " The Working Men's Institute " 
became a theatre, where stump oratory was 
the order of the day ; there seemed to be a 
strong undercurrent of some disturbing ele- 
ment running through the souls and stirring 
the evil passions of the general masses. Mr. 
Groves, that well-meaning, kindly-spoken 
gentleman, had first set the ball of discord 
rolling, and it gathered as it went, and 
grew and grew, till it became a mountain 
of discontent for the ignorant to cluster 
round, and set their blind wrath to swell 
and thrive upon. One after another they 
stirred up and inflamed each other's feel- 
ings, till they verily believed themselves to 
be an ill-used, oppressed race, and their 
injuries cried aloud for redress. 

o2 
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Walter Havfland, with his wild, fantastic 
speech, had been one of the great agitators ; 
his theatrical pose and swaggering assump- 
tion passed for patriotism and genius among 
the greater number of his uneducated fel- 
low-workers and compatriots. Some jeered 
and laughed at him, and would have gone 
contentedly on their ways, but something of 
an esprit de corps drew them into the vortex 
with the rest, and, though they caught some- 
thing of the same fever, they caught it in 
a milder form. Even as a match will serve 
to set a town in flames — ay, and lay it in 
ashes — so an incendiary word falling upon 
the smouldering passions of a people will 
set their spirits in a blaze. 

One morning a deputation of working 
men waited on Mr: . Groves, requesting him 
to take the chair at a monster meeting, 
when some decided course of action was to 
be taken, in order to ameliorate the condi- 
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tion of the working-classes in general, and 
of the Padborough folk in particular. He 
received them with ceremonious politeness 
in his study, looked grave when they pre- 
ferred their request, pursed up his mouth, 
leaned back in his chair, put his hands in 
his waistcoat pockets, and gazed up at the 
ceiling, as though to draw down some in- 
spiration therefrom. Then he " regretted," 
with courteous smiles, "that things had 
come to such a pass as to necessitate this 
mode of action ; of course, times were hard, 
very hard, and the common expenses of 
bare living pressed heavily on the working- 
classes ; some reform was needed ; there 
ought to be some change, some radical 
change, in their position, but he did not see <Jf 

how it was to be brought about. Of course 
he would do what he could, hear all they 
had to say, and make any suggestion he 
thought likely to affect and benefit their 
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cause. He was not a man of much influ- 
ence, bat still such influence as he possessed 
should be exerted in their behalf!" This, 
and much more, he said to the same pur- 
pose ; then he suggested that they should 
try to enlist the sympathies of Colonel 
Pomeroy or Mr. Firebanks in their cause, 
as those gentlemen represented them in 
Parliament, and ought to have the interests 
of their constituents at heart; it was in 
their power to propose some motion in the 
House which might materially affect them, 
and not them only, but the general mass of 
working-people. Had they endeavoured to 
win over those gentlemen ? 

" No," they answered, " they had made 
no such endeavour, well knowing it would 
be useless. Colonel Pomeroy had too 
much blue blood in his veins to feel for 
them ; he carried things with a high hand ; 
he liked to rule and keep them down ; he 
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would never help to lift them up, that they 
might stand alone. They knew who was 
their friend," they said, " and they came to 
him." 

Mr. Groves was /'flattered, glad to be 
considered their friend ; it was the title he 
most coveted; and he would tell them 
soundly that the confidence they reposed in 
him was not reposed in vain." He bowed 
them out with the same ceremonious polite- 
ness as he had bid them enter. 

He strode to the window and watched 
the party as they wended their way across 
the meadows ; he whistled soft and low, as 
it was his habit to do when he was pleased ; 
at the same time, he seemed slightly perplex- 
ed and thoughtful. He stood there, with his 
fingers inserted in his waistcoat-pocket, 
gazing out of the window upon his " dear 
friends " till they had passed out of sight. 
He might have stood there much longer, 
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so absorbed he seemed; he did not even 
hear the door open, nor heed his daughter's 
light step as she crossed the room to his side 
and tapped him on the shoulder. He start- 
ed, turned suddenly round, and faced her. 

"Well, Julia, well," he said, "I have 
just closed an interview with my lambs — 
rough lambs, I fancy, an unwary shepherd 
would find 'em." 

" I heard they were here," she answered, 
carelessly. "Was young Haviland among 
them ?" 

" No," replied her father ; "I don't want 
him to the fore in these matters. He keeps 
in the background, to watch every trick, and 
take advantage of every turn in my favour. 
He knows how to drop a word in season." 

" I would advise you to be cautious in 
your dealings with him, father," rejoined 
Julia; "it is better to carry on the war 
alone than have a traitor in the camp." 
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"How do you mean?" he exclaimed, 
bending his eyes upon her as though he 
would look into her soul, and watch her 
thoughts or suspicions as she uttered her 
words. 

" I have no decided or special meaning," 
she answered, as she sat down wearily and 
let her folded hands fall into her lap. 
"Young Haviland is vain, foolish, and ambi- 
tious — the ambition of ignorant conceit — 
and he is as weak as water. You can place 
no reliance upon such a character, from one 
day — nay, from one hour to another." 

" Oh, he's safe enough," replied Mr. 
Groves ; " don't trouble yourself about us 
or our doings. Rest assured I trust him no 
farther than I can see. He cannot betray 
me — in fact, so far as I am concerned, there 
is nothing to betray — if there were he must 
first betray himself. But I am sure of 
his fidelity to me. Hold a bunch of carrots 
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before the eyes of a hungry ass, and it will 
follow you wherever you choose to lead. 
It is the same with men; some of them 
they don't differ much from asses. Hold 
some special prize before a man and he will 
run, leap, and jump after it, as boys play 
bob-cherry, till he falls in the mire, and 
sees the prize drop into somebody else's 
mouth while his own is watering for it," 

"You speak metaphorically," she an- 
swered, with a thunder-cloud upon her 
brow. " I know exactly the sort of prize 
you are holding before him, but I will not 
be used as a stalking-horse to lead a fool 
into deeper folly. Not that I care much 
what becomes of him ; it is no matter to me 
whether he loses or wins, so that I have no 
hand in the game ; but I do care for his 
sister Lizzie. Strange it seems, I can scarce- 
ly understand how it is that such a poor, 
miserable, inflated specimen of a man can 
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secure the devotion of such a girl as Lizzie. " 

" I don't see what her devotion has to da 
with us/' said Mr. Groves. 

" Ay," replied Julia, " that is because, in 
spite of all your masculine superiority, you 
don't see much farther- than the end of your 
own nose. She watches over him as care- 
fully as a mother watches her first-born; 
she is as shrewd and intelligent as he is ig- 
norant and foolish. Of course they talk 
over matters in their own home, and I 
think, in his bombastic folly, he drops hints 
of what he expects, as well as mysterious 
allusions to other matters, which he had 
better keep to himself." 

" The girl is a spy, you mean," exclaimed 
Mr. Groves, angrily — " a wormer out of his 
secrets there, and a spy upon us here." 

" No, no !" exclaimed Julia, eagerly ; " I 
did not mean to suggest such a thing as that. 
She is as innocent of all curiosity, as igno- 
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rant of all evil knowledge, as though Eve 
had never eaten the apple. She is only a 
loving, anxious sister, who " 

" She comes here too often," interrupted 
Mr. Groves. " 111 have no go-betweens in my 
house. I thought she was one of those 
simple, easy-going fools who would have been 
useful to us ? But don't make her so wel- 
come in future, Julia." 

" I can't help making her welcome now," 
replied Julia ; "remember, 1 would have kept 
apart from her till doomsday ; you know 
how I shunned a meeting with her. She 
came here by your desire. I received her 
to please you ; and — and I, having won her 
friendship, am anxious to retain it to please 
myself." 

" I don't see how the friendship of a girl 
like that can be of any use to you," said Mr. 
Groves. 

" Ay, but it is," she answered. " I have 
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felt better and happier since I have known 
Lizzie Haviland, though she is, as she should 
be, the la3t person in the world whom I 
would have sought ; yet, having once found 
her, I will not lose her again. Her coming 
here is like flinging a breath of fresh breezy 
air into a pestilential atmosphere." 

" Bah ! that is very fine phraseology, Ju," 
he answered. " Women are at the bottom of 
every evil under the sun — and so, I suppose, 
it will be to the end t>f the chaper. How- 
ever, to be forewarned is to be forearmed. 
Since you seem to have discovered the 
watchful, suspicious nature of the girl, be 
doubly cautious in your behaviour, and take 
care she neither sees nor hears anything she 
should not." 

" Of course," replied Julia, quietly, " no 
plan of yours shall be crossed with my good 
will. I know she thinks I encourage her 
brother's wild fancy ; and if she were to ask 
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me a direct question on the subject, I could 
no more tell her a lie than I could pull the 
moon down from the. distant sky and hide 
it in my breast/' 

Mr. Groves could not at all understand 
the fascination Lizzie had for his daughter 
Julia — indeed, she could not quite under- 
stand it herself; but she would fain have 
kept Lizzie a constant inmate of the house. 
She was never happy now when she was 
away, and yet there was a sort of restless 
pain in the satisfaction she felt in her pres- 
ence. She and Lizzie Haviland had met 
once before, years ago, and she watched 
and waited with unconscious fascination to 
see the look of recollection leap into Lizzie's 
eyes. She felt it would come — it must come 
one day, and however fatal it might be, she 
had no will, no power, to flee from and avoid 
it. But Lizzie's memory was sleeping 
soundly — even if it were not dead ; her clear, 
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honest grey eyes met Julia's rapt gaze 
always with frank, admiring affection, and 
nothing more. If Lizzie remained away for 
many days together, Julia used to drive 
down to Dorothy's cottage, and would insist 
on bringing her away. Of course Lizzie 
was very much flattered, very much 
pleased; and as for Walter, he regarded 
these attentions as direct courtesies to 
himself. 

Mr. GroveB endeavoured to impress his 
daughter still more fully with the import- 
ance of the success of his present plans, 
which could only be matured under the 
breath of that popular favour he sought to 
secure. She left him after a while, and, as 
she crossed the hall, a letter was put into 
her hand. She opened, read it, and return- 
ed to her father with the open letter in her 
hand. 

"Lemuel Pomeroy is coming back to 
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Padborough," she said, looking straight into 
his face. 

11 Is he ?" replied her father. " Well, I'd 
rather he'd stayed away a little longer. But 
make him welcome — make him welcome. 
And I shall live to see my daughter the lady 
of the Manor at last." 

" Don't think of that, father — pray think 
no more of that," said Julia earnestly, " give 
up all thoughts of marriage for me. Lemuel 
is my friend," she added, and a soft dreamy 
light came into the great dark orbs, €i my 
very dear friend, but I shall never be his 
wife. I shall never be the wife of an honest 
man — never." 

Julia Groves was a mystery to her fa- 
ther ; she was fast becoming a mystery to 
herself; and certainly anyone who had been 
present during the last few minutes of this 
interview, would have been surprised to see 
her about noon the next day walking through 
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the meadows with a tall masculine com- 
panion by her side$ the very same Lemuel 
Pomeroy of whom they had been talking ; 
they had just encountered each other at the 
stile which leads into the highroad. 

Lemuel Pomeroy was a fine specimen of 
the athletic Englishman ; broad-shouldered, 
deep-chested, strong-limbed, iron-thewed as 
a modern Hercules; he had a soft brown 
beard, brown curly hair, and large dark eyes 
full of lazy good-humour ; anyone taking a 
casual glance at him, as he lounged lazily by 
Julia's side, would have thought him a frank 
devil-me-care sort of fellow, with not much 
beyond his manly strength to boast of; well 
paired with the dark-eyed Cleopatra-like 
beauty at his side ; but any thoughtful student 
of physiognomy would have seen that a firm, 
strongly-marked character, keen to feel, 
swift to decide, and prompt to act, lay 
beneath that thin crust of indolent seeming. 

VOL. I. P 
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" I'm glad I sent my baggage on by the 
cart," he was saying, "or I should have 
missed the pleasure of seeing you. A fellow 
hasn't so many pleasures in this world that 
he can afford to lose such a one as this. 
I'm glad your face has been the first to 
welcome me back. I've been away six 
months." 

" So long I" she remarked with slightly 
marked accent of surprise, as she lifted her 
eyes to his. 

"Ay," he answered, "time must have 
passed pleasantly with you since it has evi- 
dently seemed so i short.' I know it has 
been horribly long to me. Why have you 
never answered my letters ?" 

" Why did you write them ?" 

" Simply for your intellectual amusement," 
he answered, " and because I wanted to keep 
you well informed on the interesting subject 
of my health and spirits, that you might 
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have no reason to think I had forgotten you. 
You see I have come back as big a fool as I 
went away." 

"So I see," she answered; and though 
her words were true and commonplace 
enough, there was an eloquent look in her 
face that was full of passionate regrets, love, 
memories, ay, and pride too— pride in him, 
pride that " he had come back as big a fool 
as he went away." 

" Did you think I had forgotten you?" he 
asked, looking down upon her face with 
blazing passion in his eyes, and a full flood 
tide of strong emotion in his voice. 

" No," she answered, and their two hands 

instinctively clasped close ; " people like us 

don't very easily forget, Lemuel ; it would 

be as well if we did— better perhaps if we 

had never met, since neither you nor I seem 

to be strong enough to part." 

" Oh ! as for that," he answered, " I think 

?2 
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either you or I are strong enough to do any 
necessary good or evil thing under the sun ; 
but I don't see why we should commit our- 
selves to an unnecessary evil, and such I take 
it our parting would be — we've tried it tem- 
porarily, and it doesn't answer." 

" It seems to have answered very well," 
replied Julia; u I don't think we either of us 
look much the worse for our separation." 

"I don't mean to say that I have lost 
flesh," he rejoined, " or that you have lost 
beauty — we have only passed a dead leaven 
of days sans pain or pleasure. Now I count 
every hour lost that is not positively enjoyed. 
A pig grouts with his ringed nose in the 
gutter, and grows sleek and fat, but I doubt 
if he enjoys his existence much. I suppose 
you have been vegetating down here, catch- 
ing the bloom of the roses, and ripening in 
the sun. My beautiful sleek pantheress, 
what mischief have you been about ?" 
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" I should have asked that of you," she 
answered ; " you have been in the heart of 
the great city, where mischief of all kinds, 
and to suit all tastes, is boiling and bubbling 
night and day. I've no doubt you had your 
share of it." 

" Well, I daresay I had," he answered. 
" I've been in the whirl of the great world; 
that is to say, I have enjoyed the privilege 
of being bored with every species of human 
fool that society lets loose upon an idle man 
with — expectations." 

" So much for the masculine part of it," 
rejoined Julia, smiling with her lips, though 
her eyes were grave enough. " I hope you 
don't include the ladies in such a sweeping 
sentence." 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

" Oh ! I've nothing to say against them ; 
they're well enough, as far as they go. It 
is not my fault I have come back to you 
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heart in hand. I tried hard to fall in love 
with fifty women at least, but it was not to 
be done. I don't think there was a single 
original idea divided among the lot, they 
were all cut upon one pattern; chignons 
and shoulder-blades were their chief charac- 
teristics, so I've come back to my beautiful 
Queen Regnant." 

"A poor queen, Lem," she answered, 
" throned and crowned only by the honour- 
able love you give me. I wish I dared take 
it. I should be so grateful — so proud !" 

"And why dare you not?" — his rather 
cynical, half bantering manner dying away 
as he spoke with the eagerness of a man in 
earnest. " I hoped that time, which sets 
all odds even, would have done something 
for us. I wish you would make me your 
friend, and let me know what compels you 
to decide against yourself and me. You 
are not like those foolish women who like 
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to keep a fellow dangling about them. You 
are above those small feminalities. You 
know how long I have set my heart on you, 
and — I think you love me a little too." 

"Not a little," replied Julia, with perfect 
frankness, and freedom from all shy maiden 
reserve, a I love you, Lemuel, more than I 
can conceive it possible that any other 
woman could love any other man. If you 
were not so noble, so generous and unselfish 
in your love for me — well, in fact, if you 
were anybody else but Lemuel Pomeroy, I 
might take advantage of your weakness, and 
— marry you." 

u I'm afraid I can't transform myself into 
somebody else, even to gain so great a prize 
as yOu, ma mie," he answered. " You are a 
greater puzzle to me than all the world of 
women put together. I feel sure you are 
making a mystery of some small thing that 
at a breath of mine would vanish. Your 
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father is all on my side, the objection does 
not lie with him — he does not influence your 
conduct in the least ?" 

"Not in the least," repeated Julia, em- 
phatically. — His brow contracted, and he 
marched silently by her side some distance, 
never once looking in her face, or speaking 
a word ; but the mood was but momentary, 
the cloud passed away, and the natural 
sunshine came back to his face. 

" It is hard lines on a fellow, you must 
own that," he said. "If I could see any 
convincing reason that you and I should be 
best apart, I would not let my thoughts 
hang about you, I would take my answer 
like a man, and go on my own way. I 
daresay I should square matters well enough; 
but, while you and I love each other— we 
will neither of us stoop to deny that, and 
there lies an unknown mystery between us, 
which you could reveal, but will not — I shall 
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be always on the qui vive, always on the 
watch. Mystery is a bad thing, ma mie, the 
devil's the 4 coachee that drives that hoss.' 
If I could only look into your heart as I 
look into your face !" 

" You would see that I was right," she 
said, interrupting him quickly, " and have 
decided wisely for us both." 

"At any rate,'" he rejoined, "you might 
leave me the option of deciding for myself." 

" I am afraid you would decide against 
yourself," she said, softly. 

" I should be the best judge of that," 
he answered. " No one human being can 
legislate for another. I am somewhat of an 
Epicurean in my tastes, and should choose 
that which gave me most pleasure." 

"Without considering whether it was 
right," she hazarded. 

"Oh! I should think that whatever 
pleased me must be right," he answered, 
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with a smile of supreme contempt for the 
general code. (i I would rather march 
through the world with an armful of smiling, 
jolly little sins than drive a team of iced virtue 
the upward road. I wish to God you would 
make me your confessor, Julia, I'd give you 
foil and speedy absolution. What on earth 
can you have done ? May I ask you some 
questions ? and will you promise not to be 
offended P" 

"I don't know," said Julia; "that will 
quite depend on the sort of questions you 
ask, though indeed, if I were to answer 
them, I don't think you would be much the 
wiser." 

"That would depend on your answers, 
not upon my questions," he rejoined. 

" Why will you try to drive me into a 
corner against ray will," she said, and there 
ran a slight tone of reproach through her 
words. "You cannot force a woman to 
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open her lips, if she has once resolved to 
keep them shut — don't think of it — be con- 
tent to shake hands, say good-bye, and go ; 
or stay, if you will, and be friends — good 
friends, as we always shall be, but nothing 
more." 

"Friends!" repeated Lemuel Pomeroy, 
with an impatient jerk of his head; "as 
though you or I could settle our feelings 
down to the low, dead level of a simple 
friendship I" 

" Well, then, suppose we try to hate 
each other," she answered, with a smile 
that told him how impossible that would 
be. 

"Excuse my saying that if we could 
follow out your suggestion, I think it would 
be the wisest thing for us to do," answered 
Lemuel ; " and, do you know, Julia, I don't 
suppose you'll think it complimentary, but 
I can fancy a man hating you with all his 
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heart and soul — you have just got that spice 
of devilry, witchery, or whatever they call it, 
that would drive a man to do one thing or 
the other." 

" Regarding you as the man," she answer- 
ed, "I think I would rather it should be the 
other." 

These two strange lovers walked on side 
by side, talking with rare frankness, neither 
denying, nor seeming in any way to disguise 
their mutual attraction towards each other. 
He did not talk to her, nor plead in pretty 
phrases, as a younger, weaker lover would — 
he was too much of a man for that ; he had 
put his heart into her hand, she knew it, 
and smiled, and held it tenderly; but 
neither talked of it, nor of themselves over- 
much. They walked some few paces silently, 
then occasionally exchanged brief words or 
detached sentences; but the whole tenor 
of their fragmentary conversation turned 
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towards one point, but never got beyond it. 
As they crossed the stile, and got out into 
the open lanes, they encountered small 
knots or groups of factory hands, sauntering 
along, talking earnestly, and occasionally 
with violent gesticulation : but as Miss Groves 
and Lemuel Pomeroy came towards them, 
the voices were lowered, the gesticulation 
almost ceased, they made way for her, and 
touched their caps to her respectfully as she 
passed them. 

Presently the solitary figure of a man 
loomed in sight. He was dressed in the 
slang, loose fashion of the under-bred Lon- 
don gent, or music-hall cad, with a light- 
coloured necktie and crumpled collar turned 
Byronically down, and long light hair, that 
curled almost upon his shoulders. Miss 
Groves bit her lip, and frowned with vexa- 
tion, for she recognised "Walter Haviland at 
a glance, and felt more annoyed than she 
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could well express at encountering him just 
at this moment. His smirking, half-defer- 
ential, half-presumptuous manner was al- 
ways offensive to her, and yet somehow she 
knew she had smiled upon him more fre- 
quently of late than she should have done. 
His vain, foolish ways sometimes amused her, 
•except when they became too personal, then 
they disgusted her. She hoped he would 
make his bow and pass on, but he evidently 
had no such intention. He doffed his cap 
and made his bow, in that swaggering, care- 
less manner which ignorance sometimes 
assumes in its attempt to pass off impudence 
for good-breeding. He stopped directly in 
front of them, bid Miss Grove "good morn- 
ing," and inquired "at what time she 
thought he could have an interview with 
Mr. Groves that evening ?" 

" I have no doubt, Mr. Haviland, you will 
find my father disengaged at the usual 
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hour," replied Miss Groves, with grave dig- 
nity, combined with perfect courtesy. 

" I've important news for him," rejoined 
Walter Haviland, rubbing his hands glee- 
fully together. " There's rather a row be- 
tween some of our fellows and the Pomeroy 
men ; but we shall get the best of it." 

"I'm sorry there's any best to be got 
either way," said Julia, as she slightly in- 
clined her head and passed on, without 
giving him time to utter another word, fol- 
lowed by Lemuel Pomeroy. 

"You seem to be highly popular with 
our sooty friends," he said, jerking his head 
the way Walter Haviland had gone. " That 
fellow stared at you till he elongated him- 
self into a perfect note of admiration. You 
don't surely swoop down upon such paltry 
prey as that ?" 

He spoke with supreme contempt, as 
though the thing were impossible, yet he 
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glanced inquiringly at her all the same. 

" The very thought sounds like an insult 
to me," she answered, though his words and 
his look had set her cheeks ablaze. " He is 
no protegS of mine, I assure you," she added, 
smiling ; " he is — well, I hardly know what 
— he acts as a sort of agent for papa, who 
says he finds him useful ; and of course I 
am obliged to be civil to him. But you 
must know him, Lemuel," she added sud- 
denly — " he is a clerk at the brass works. 
You must have heard your uncle speak of 
him." 

u We don't make that sort of article the 
subject of conversation at Linley," answered 
Lemuel. " I may have heard of him, but I 
don't burden my mind with profitless me- 
mories. But what on earth can your father 
be about to have need of such an agent as 
that r 

"Oh! I don't know," said Julia, care- 
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lessly. "Padborough seems to be in a 
state of ferment and confusion — the people 
are dissatisfied, everything seems to be going 
wrong; they are grumbling about their 
wages, and calling public meetings, and 
making platform orations, and all that sort 
of thing. Papa, as you know, is a friend of 
the people, and he identifies himself with 
all their proceedings." 

"Pshaw 1" said Mr. Pomeroy, twirling his 
moustache vigorously, " the only true friends 
of the people are those who keep them in 
order, not those who tempt them to rebel, 
to rebel, too, against all lawful authority, 
and rouse their evil passions till they be- 
come a lash of scorpions for their own backs. 
Fve seen a great deal of the people's political 
agitations and strikes, Julia, and the suffer- 
ings they entail upon themselves are horrible; 
for, after all, the people are the greatest 
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sufferers by their own folly, and it is right 
they should be." 

"Except that too often they err from 
ignorance," said Julia. 

" So did Eve when she ate the apple," he 
answered ; " but her ignorance was not re- 
ceived as a plea for non-punishment. Seri- 
ously, I pity the deluded people from my 
heart. They are led on by men who ought 
to know better — men who want place, and 
who fawn upon, flatter, and feed with false 
hopes and false promises the ' horny-handed 
sons of toil,' and climb upon their shoulders 
to some so/rt of notoriety and power, and then 
grow suddenly dumb, or, like Macbeth's 
witches, they keep ' the word of promise to 
the ear and break it to the hope/ and ride 
Juggernaut-like over the people they have 
betrayed." 

He spoke with an earnest thoughtfulness 
that seemed strongly at variance with his 
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lazy, lounging manner. It is often so with 
those sans souci kind of people whose higher 
intellectual faculties seem to be in a state of 
dozy dreaminess; they have a knack of 
waking up suddenly, speaking and acting 
with an energy and strength of purpose 
which astounds their friends, and takes their 
enemies by storm. 
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CHAPTER EL 



A FAMILY MKETIXG. 



T IXLEY HALL lay bathed in pleasant 
J-" sunshine, looking serenely peaceftd 
in its grand repose. The ancient elms 
and venerable beeches standing in scattered 
groups about the knolly grass green park 
seemed the natural guardians of the old 
grey house. The garden was ablaze with 
bright flowers, and the full-throated birds 
sang their most glorious Summer song. The 
old peacock strutted about the lawn, as if 
the whole place belonged to him, looking as 
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vain and conceited as though he knew he 
had been hatched on the spot, and now, in 
the perfection of his full-plumaged beauty, 
gave an added attraction to the place. A 
fair and pleasant prospect it was to look 
upon, a thoroughly English landscape, of 
fresh, varying green ; uplands and wooded 
valleys stretched away as far as eye could 
reach. 

Colonel Pomeroy and his daughter Alice 
sat at the open window of his little sanctum. 
Neither, however, was gazing upon, or 
taking much heed of, the beautiful land- 
scape ; she sat toying at some useless kind 
of fancy-work, engrafting impossible roses 
on a carpet of olive-green. He lounged 
back in his chair, puffing at the consolatory 
meerschaum, with a grave, thoughtful look 
upon his face. Every now and then Miss 
Pomeroy glanced up from her work and 
looked at him expectantly, as though wait- 
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ing for him to renew the conversation which 
he had abruptly dropped a few moments 
before. She made no attempt to foroe his 
confidence; he did not like to be asked 
questions, and she knew, in his own good 
time, he would say what he wanted to say. 
She waited patiently till he should choose to 
speak. This waiting was easy to Miss 
Pomeroy, who was of a calm, equable tem- 
perament, not often interested, and as rarely 
excited, about any matter that did not bear 
some reference to her cousin Lemuel. It 
was not now of Lemuel they had been 
speaking, so she was content to wait. 

Presently Colonel Pomeroy loosened the 
meerschaum from his lips, and said em- 
phatically, 

" Mark my words, Alice, that fellow will 
end his days in a lunatic asylum. Vanity 
has turned his brain — he's mad/' 

"My dear uncle, who is the individual 
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you are consigning to such an unenviable 
fate?" said a fresh voice, joining in their 
conversation uninvited. 

The speaker was Lemuel Pomeroy, who 
had made his way across the park into the 
garden, and instead of entering by the hall 
door, as most civilized people would have 
done, had lounged round the house, finishing 
his cigar. As he approached the open win- 
dow, he caught his uncle's last words, flung 
away the end of his cigar, and strode into 
the room, much to the amazement of his 
uncle and cousin, who both believed him 
to be many miles away. 

a Good heavens, Lemuel !" exclaimed 
Colonel Pomeroy, and there was not un- 
mitigated pleasure in his tone, "you drop 
upon one like a comet. Why don't you let 
us know when you are coming, or, at least, 
enter the house in a proper way, like a 
civilized Christian." 
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" My humility won't allow me to aspire 
to a state of decent Christianity," replied 
Lemuel ; " and pray don't wound my sensi- 
tive feelings by pretending that you need 
any time to prepare my welcome ; it should 
be kept in stock, warm and ready to be 
served up at a moment's notice. But I am 
afraid I interrupted a very interesting con- 
versation — I am sure it was a very animated 
one. But you have not answered my ques- 
tion as to who was the individual you were 
consigning to temporary purgatory." 

Colonel Pomeroy was evidently annoyed 
by his nephew's unexpected appearance, 
for, having once greeted him — if, indeed, 
such an irritated address could be called a 
greeting — he resumed his meerschaum, and 
Miss Pomeroy answered her cousin on his 
second inquiry. 

"It is no one you will feel any interest 
in, Lem — only a young, crack-brained, 
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would-be poet and general agitator, who at 
the present moment rather disturbs papa's 
peace of mind." 

" Everything seems to be going wrong," 
said the Colonel, taking his meerschaum 
from his lips with a little preliminary cough 
or throat-clearing, as though he were pre- 
paring for a speech. "Since that fellow 
Groves has been in Padborough, it is not 
the same place. I can't explain exactly 
what he does, or how he does it ; like the 
mole, he works in the dark. We feel the 
effects, though we should find it difficult to 
tell how they have been brought about, and 
doubly difficult to bring the evil home to 
him. He's as subtle as the ancient serpent, 
and quite as dangerous. Look here, I've 
just received this eloquent missive, inviting 
me to attend ' a meeting where the labour 
question and the welfare of the working- 
classes will be fully discussed,' and l they 
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trust I shall not allow my aristocratic pre- 
judices to be called into operation. 9 Aristo- 
cratic prejudices r he repeated, as he flung 
the paper on the table. " An insolent, ill- 
written, ill- worded scrawl, signed by one of 
the most worthless vagabonds in the town, 
Walter Haviland l" 

" Walter Haviland ! — wheugh !" exclaim- 
ed Lemuel, recalling his meeting with this 
very man in the morning. " He seems to 
be very deep in the confidence of the male 
Groves. Do you mean to attend the sum- 
mons ?" 

u Decidedly not/' he answered. "My 
opinions on all such subjects as are likely 
to come under what they call ' discussion ' 
are perfectly well known. I have never 
hesitated to express them on all fitting oc- 
casions, but I will not lend my countenance 
to these irregular proceedings, or make my- 
self a target for the insults of a mob of mal- 
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contents. I have always done my best — 
my very best — for these people, both by 
word and deed, in Parliament and out of it. 
I have considered them both individually 
and as a class, and have never withheld my 
help from them when my help was needed ;. 
but it is a graceless world ; the man who- 
devotes himself to the good service of the 
ignorant gets paid in curses and howled 
down with ingratitude. Not that I blame 
the poor people so much, after all," he add- 
ed, softening after his angry spurt ; " they'd 
be well enough if they were let alone ; but 
they are led — or rather misled — by clever, 
unscrupulous rogues, who feed them with 
false promises, and tempt them to their own 
undoing. " 

"As the devil tempted Eve with an 
apple," rejoined Lemuel. " Pleasant to the 

sight and " 

. " And with an equally treacherous inten* 
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tion," interrupted Colonel Pomeroy; 
41 though I think I can fathom Groves's 
move in making himself so detestably popu- 
lar. There is pretty well sure to be a 
general election in the Autumn, and he 
wants my seat, and, thanks to the altered 
franchise, I dare say he'll get it. He's been 
working that way all the years he has been 
in Padborough. He wants to represent the 
people in the House." 

"That's a common ambition of many men, 
to write M.P. at the end of their name," re- 
joined Lemuel ; " it is all right enough if a 
man gets his seat by fair means, but I must 
own I think Groves belongs to . a bad lot. 
He's the last man in the world you'd suspect 
of being the father of such a beautiful girl 
as Julia." 

" I know very little about her," said 
Colonel Pomeroy. " Moral deformity is as 
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often inherited as physical beauty ; and he is 
an insufferable snob." 

"But his snobbery does not take away 
from his daughter's beauty," persisted 
Lemuel, " I wish to God you could see her 
with my eyes !" 

" I hoped you had got over that foolish 
infatuation !" exclaimed Colonel Pomeroy r 
fixing his eyes inquiringly upon his nephew's- 
face. 

" No," he answered, " I've never tried, nor 
have I any intention of trying. IVe come 
back with the disease as strong upon me as 
when I went away." 

These words, uttered with perfect calm- 
ness, had an evident, though a different, 
effect on each of his hearers. A cloud came 
over the Colonel's face, and an angry light 
gleamed from his dark grey eyes. Alice 
bent over her work and kept her eyes there- 
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upon, but her cheeks and neck — nay, the 
very tips of her ears, glowed crimson. There 
was a dead pause for a moment, then 
Lemuel said, 

"I see, my uncle has been indulging. 
You'll excuse my lighting a agar, Ally. 
When ladies invade men's quarters, you 
know, they must prepare for some slight in- 



•convenience." 



And he prepared to light one forthwith. 
The Colonel rose up and laid a hand upon 
his shoulder, and looking in his face with 
grave, earnest eyes, said sternly, 

" Lemuel Pomeroy, men like you, of an 
ancient ancestry and pure, unsullied name, 
owe something to those who have gone be- 
fore them." 

"That's true," he answered; "we owe 
them our lives ; but as the debt is compul- 
sory, and we are forced to incur it whether 
we will or not, I don't think that estab- 
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lishes great claims upon our gratitude. I 
believe, if you were to poll the world, nine- 
teen men out of twenty would prefer non- 
existence to being plunged into this vortex 
called life." 

" At any rate, when you are here," re- 
joined his uncle, " it behoves you to guard 
your own good name, and keep the honour 
of your ancestors — the honour they have 
bequeathed to you — stainless." 

"A man must manufacture his own 
honour," replied Lamuel. "That cannot, 
be inherited, like lands or a banker's book." 

"Unfortunately — no. In these degene- 
rate days, honour, indeed, is no inheritance. 
In the old times, i Noblesse oblige* was 
accepted as a maxim of honour in ancient 
families, and men — ay, and women too — 
looked back into the past, and their ambi- 
tion was to emulate the virtues and nobler 
qualities of their forefathers, who had hand- 
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ed down name, fame, and honour to their 



"Ay, and unfortunately they sometimes 
handed down some other things," replied Le- 
muel, " that would not sound quite so well in 
print. You talk in a very good stereotyped 
old fashion, uncle ; all you say sounds very 
well, but it is not true. History itself 
gives us overwhelming proof that that same 
' Noblesse oblige ' has not always served to 
keep men honourable, or women virtuous. 
How many of our aristocratic branches 
which are now in full fair flower, have had 
their root in suspicious, tainted soil, having 
forced themselves through many crooked 
ways to their present state of high perfec- 
tion." 

" I spoke of good old families," replied the 
Colonel, " people of unblemished name and 
fame, not of some of our titled aristocracy. I 
know well enough that it is not among them 
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Jrou must look for those noble qualities and 
higher intellects which have from time to 
time enriched the world, and made the lives 
of some men glorious." 

There had been a half cynical look on 
Lemuel's face while he himself was speaking, 
but it passed away, and gave place to a more 
frank, honest expression, as his uncle ended, 
and he said, 

" Don't think, from what I have said, that 
I am at all blind to the advantage of being 
well born. I am not. I am proud to have 
been my father's son ; but I think that a man 
should be valued for himself, not for what 
his ancestors were. If we get into the habit 
of dwelling upon and bragging of their 
virtues, we may neglect the cultivation of 
our own. I agree with Burns when he 
says : 

' The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man's the man for a 7 that.' " 
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" I agree with much that yon have said," 
replied the Colonel, more mildly. " I only 
mean to say that it is among the landed — 
ay, and often among the landless — gentry 
you must look for the purer lineage and 
most taintless honour; and, Lemuel, my 
boy, the roll of landed gentry bears no 
name more ancient than our own. Our 
blood " 

" Oh ! I know," replied Lemuel, inter- 
rupting him. "My dear uncle, it is the 
bluest of the blue, but I don't fancy that 
blood, like wine, improves with age ; on the 
contrary, I fancy that ours, for instance, is 
getting weak and watery, and an infusion of 
some richer, newer, though perhaps inferior 
fluid might be an improvement." 

"You are incorrigible, almost insolent, 
sir P exclaimed the Colonel, angrily. 

"I cannot help it," rejoined Lemuel. 
" You exasperate me by this constant refer- 
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ence to our long line of ancestors. If we 
had numbered a Shakespeare, a Milton, a 
Newton, or a Bacon among them, I could 
understand your pride ; as it is, I believe we 
have been an honest, honourable race, have 
done no more harm, nor no more good, 
than scores of other families of like antiquity. 
I believe we have had some good soldiers, 
some honest statesmen among us, and have 
done our duty to our country, neither more 
nor less. So far so good. I wish I wa3 a 
worthier scion of the old stock, but I am 
as I am, and so fear I shall remain." 

" You're well enough, quite well enough 
as you are, Lem/' replied the Colonel ; " but 
I — I am afraid — I am not sure you are not 
going to do something that — that," he added, 
hesitatingly, " will disgrace your family and 
yourself." 

" And in what form is this imaginary dis- 
grace to be committed ?" inquired Lemuel. 

r2 
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44 Because, if you will explain, I may be able 
to avoid it-* 

u You know what I mean/ 7 said his ancle. 
u You have often heard me say that a man 

m 

is never utterly disgraced and ruined till he 
makes a bad marriage; and, Lem, if I thought 
the spawn of that fellow Groves w 

" Gently, gently," exclaimed Lemuel, his 
colour slowly rising. 

"Would ever rule in this home of the 
Pomeroys," continued his uncle, " I believe 
I should rise out of my grave." 

" 111 do my best to keep you down be- 
neath an extra ton or two of marble, if such 
a contingency should arise; but I don't 
think you need be afraid," said Lemuel. 

" Convince me there is no fear of such a 
thing, and I shall rest quite easy," rejoined 
the Colonel. " I admit Julia Groves is a very 
handsome young woman, and no doubt tries 
to weave her web about you, my boy. Of 
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course I can't object to your amusing your- 
self — young men will be young men ; but 
take care you don't commit yourself seri- 
ously." 

"I've tried, but I can't do it," he an- 
swered — " that's the fact. Let me see," he 
added reflectively, " I think I've proposed 
six times to Miss Groves — the last was about 
four hours ago — and six times she has re- 
fused me." 

" What !" exclaimed the Colonel, doubt- 
ing his own ears. " Do you mean to say 
you have asked that girl to marry you, and 
she has refused ?" 

" I not only say, but am quite prepared 
to swear it, if that would please you better," 
answered Lemuel. 

"The girl has more sense than I gave her 
credit for," said the Colonel, in satisfied 
accents. 

Lemuel added : 
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"But I live in hopes to shake her resolu- 
tion yet.* 

It was never any use to wage a war of 
words with Lemuel, he always got the best 
of it. The Colonel knew that, and, with an 
angry gesture, he passed out of the open 
vindow, and in another moment was at the 
end of the flower-garden, discussing the 
merit of some standard roses with his head- 
gardener. 

While her father and cousin had been 
talking together, Alice Pomeroy had thrown 
in a word to direct the conversation into a 
different channel, but she failed utterly. 
As her father disappeared Lemuel turned 
to her and said, 

" How is it, Alice, that one always feels 
inclined to quarrel with one's own rela- 
tions r 

"It is owing to the natural depravity of 
human nature, I suppose — which, impels us 
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to quarrel with our best friends," replied 
Alice, smiling. " But why will you vex papa, 
Lemuel? I don't believe you have been 
serious in half the things you have said." 

" I've been serious in the greater part of 
them," he answered, " especially in all that 
had reference to Miss Groves. I wish you 
and she would be friendly, Ally." 

" It is impossible we could ever be that," 
she said, decisively ; "I don't suppose we 
have a single thought or feeling in com- 
mon." 

"You judge of her by her father," he 
rejoined, " which is the greatest mistake in 
the world, Ally. She is as great and noble 
a character as he is the reverse. I wish you 
would try to like her a little, for my sake." 

" For your sake I would do a great deal, 
Lemuel, but I could not be on a friendly 
footing with Miss Groves, however much I 
might be inclined. Things could never be 
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otherwise between us than they are. You 
forget that papa and Mr. Groves are so de- 
cidedly and violently opposed to one 
another." 

" But surely they can carry on the war 
without you/' said Lemuel. 

" Of course I have nothing to do with 
political differences/' replied Alice, " but it 
would never do for me to be on friendly 
terms with a girl whose father is known to 
be one of the strongest opponents, not to 
say the bitterest enemy, of mine ; but, as I 
said before, the thing would be impossible 
under any circumstances — there is no one 
thing in common between me and Miss 
Groves." 

"Yes, there is one thing you have in 
common — your sex, Ally," he answered ; "be- 
sides, you are both only daughters; both 
motherless; you both live, I should say, 
rather a lonely life here; yours is from 
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choice, but then you have your London 
season, your hosts of butterfly friends ; she 
has nothing — she is always here, with only 
her father for a companion, whose unconge- 
nial spirit, petty intrigues, and fawning, 
sycophantic ways must revolt her nobler 
nature every hour of the day. She never 
complains, but lives her solitary life out 
bravely. If you two could only be friends, 
you would each be a boon and a blessing to 
the other." 

" But, as I have said, that is impossible. 
Why will you persevere in the matter ?" she 
said, interrupting him pettishly ; but he went 
on without seeming to heed her. 

u Things press very hard upon her ; her 
life is one of social and moral martyrdom." 

" And at least she bears her martyrdom 
with the insolent air of a triumphant beauty," 
said Alice, with a slight scornful laugh. " I 
passed her yesterday driving through the 
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town ; lounging back in her seat, she glanced 
at me from beneath her long lashes, in the 
most supercilious manner, with a half 
insolent smile upon her lips. She is 
strangely, wonderfully beautiful, I grant 
you that; and/' she added, after a moment- 
ary pause, with sparkling eyes and quivering 
lip, " she is very fortunate in winning such 
an enthusiastic admirer, such an advocate 
as you are, Lem. I hardly think I should 
mind changing places with her myself." 

"Shouldn't you?" said Lemuel, bending 
for a second a scrutinizing glance upon her 
face ; then adding, with a low laugh, " but 
you don't know what you're talking about, 
Ally, Change your state, your life for hers !" 
There was a peculiar emphasis in his voice as 
he spoke, and Alice looked quickly up, 
saying, 

" Was it true what you told Papa just 
now, that you had really and actually, in 
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plain words, proposed to Miss Groves, and 
she had refused you; or did you say that 
only to vex him ?" 

" It is actually and really true," he an- 
s we red. " I stand in the melancholy position 
of a rejected lover; she has had the bad 
taste to decline ' to love, honour, and obey 
me, for the term of her natural life.' n 

" The impertinence, of that sort of people 
is insufferable !" exclained Alice hotly. " You 
have thrown your pearls before swine with 
a vengeance ! The idea of a Pomeroy being 
rejected by a Groves !" 

" Why, I thought just now your indig- 
nation was all the other way. Would you 
have been better pleased if she had accepted 
me?" 

u No, certainly not ; but I am sorry she 
should have the chance to do either. Is it 
possible she does not care for you?" she 
added, with wondering admiration written 
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on her face so plainly that it would have 
roused the vanity and reached the soul of 
any other man ; but Lemuel, who, unlike 
most men, had but a poor idea of his own 
attractions, answered reflectively, 

" Well, that is just possible, though I be- 
lieve we two care for each other, as much 
as two human beings possibly can— and 
that is saying a good deal, for there is no 
limit to the folly of human nature." 

" I don't see how that can be ; I mean 
that she can care for you so much," rejoined 
Alice. " As a rule, when we want a thing, and 
it lies within our reach, we take it, we don't 
put it from us, as she appears to put you — 
with women love is all-powerful." 

" Yes, with some women, as with some 
men," he answered, "the sublime selfishness 
of love reigns supreme over all other con- 
siderations." 

" c All for Love, or the World well Lost,' . 
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is the title of some play, and I think it is a 
grand idea," replied Alice. 

" Grand-sounding, you mean," said Lemuel, 
" but it is a poor trashy sentiment — a foolish 
ornamental phrase, that never can be reduced 
to common practice; for none but foola 
would act upon it." 

" And yet it is you men who generally 
talk loudest about the divine rights of 
love." 

" Yes, love, like the law, has its rights, of 
course," he answered, " but it cannot stand 
alone. Suppose, for instance, two youthful 
lunatics fall righteously in love, and, adopt- 
ing that noble sentiment, 'AH for love,' 
they marry, and wake up one fine morning, 
and, like Mother Hubbard's dog, find the 
4 cupboard is bare,' not even a bone or soli* 
tary hug-me-close to pick. They don't 
consider the 4 divine rights of love ' then ; 
they kill Cupid, eat his liver-wing, and there's 
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nothing left of him ! Love is a very pleasant, 
genial companion at life's feast, Ally ; indeed 
the feast is not perfect without it, bat then 
it must come in the shape of a plump, 
rosy, sparkling little god ; when he dwindles 
•down, or changes by life'3 magic, to a poor, 
hungry, ragged, half-starved skeleton, we 
turn hitn out. What may be love to-day — 
to-morrow, ' presto !' it changes to a death's- 
head and cross-bones." 

" How horribly you talk 1" she answered ; 
" but in your position, with your expecta- 
tions, poverty, or the dread of it, can have 
nothing to do in your case." 

u Oh! Fm not referring to myself, Tm 
talking generally, in answer to you." 

14 Ay, but you speak of love lightly, sls a 
sort of evil one can cure, as one does the 
measles ; and as you seem to be suffering 
from the complaint, I wonder you don't cure 
yourself." 
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4< I don't want to be cured," he answered, 
" I find it a pleasant pain, and rather enjoy 
the disease ; but my case is chronic^ Ally, 
don't meddle with it — it maybe alleviated, 
but never up-rooted. I see you are all ex- 
citement and anxiety about this affair between 
me and Miss Groves." 

" So I am ; I don't like to think she has 
the power and the will to treat you badly — 
when — when better women than she would 
be proud of your affection, and know how to 
value it." 

" We are playing at cross-purposes, Ally," 
he said gravely, " and it will be a drawn 
game — we shall neither of us win. I don't 
like you to blame Julia for what you call 
her i ill treatment ' of me. I know she has 
a reason for it." 

" What reason can she, or anyone possi- 
bly have, for declining an alliance with 
you ?" 
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tf There is some secret, I fancy, that 
weighs upon her mind," he answered, " and 
is beginning to cloud mine." 

" Some secret P repeated Alice eagerly ; 
" I shouldn't wonder, Lem. She is just the 
sort of girl to have a secret — a family 
secret," she added quickly ; " they look like 
people with a mystery. Nobody knows who 
they are, or where they came from. It is 
some discreditable secret, no doubt. Why 
don't you try to find out what it is ?" 

" I have asked her, but she won't tell 
me." 

" Asked her P said Alice contemptuously ; 
11 how childish, Lem ! as though you expect- 
ed to get at it by a plain, downright ques- 
tion ! You must try some other means — find 
your way to it when she is unawares." 

"WhatP he exclaimed, "commit a 
kind of moral burglary ! — pick my way into 
a woman's confidence, and steal the secret 
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she has kept under lock and key I No, 
thank you ; if she does not give me her con- 
fidence freely, I shall go to my grave igno- 
rant. Halloa ! who is this fair stranger ? — 
a trespasser, I guess." 

Alice's eyes followed the direction of his 
as he glanced from the window, and saw 
Lizzie Haviland .flying across the flower- 
garden towards the house ; but she came to 
a sudden stop as she encountered Colonel 
Pomeroy, who at that moment was engaged 
busily talking and gesticulating. 

" It is my little friend, Lizzie Haviland," 
replied Alice; "she is such a dear little 
thing. 1 call her my Californian Lily." 

" Haviland," remarked Lemuel — " any 
relation to the youthful poet and firebrand 
of that name ?" 

"His sister; but she is not a bit like 
him — quite a different sort of person. She 
was brought up in California, and has only 

vol. i. s 
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lately arrived in England, poor thing ! She 
is as full of sound common-sense as he is of 
silly, high-flying fancies." 

By this time they had stepped out upon 
the lawn, and Colonel Pomeroy, followed 
by Lizzie, came forward to meet them. 

" Don't be alarmed, Ally," he said, in an- 
swer to her questioning eyes. " Lizzie has 
very kindly come to give me warning of a 
slight outbreak in the town, and I'm going 
to see what it is all about." 

" Don't, papa — don't go, I entreat you ; it 
♦can have nothing to do with you." 

"Ay, but it has to do with me," he an- 
swered, hastily. " Lizzie tells me that they 
are using my name in the freest manner, 
and roaring out threats of the loudest and 
wildest against me. I believe that scoun- 
drel Groves is at the bottom of it." 

u Double reason why you should not go. 
Lemuel, speak to him," she added appealing- 
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ly to her cousin, as the old man hurried 
across to the stable. 

" Oh, let him go, Miss Pomeroy — let him 
go !" exclaimed Lizzie Haviland ; " they are 
all against him. It is right he should go 
down and face them. Fve seen one honest, 
earnest man put a score of ruffians down. 
A mob is made up of mouthing cowards. 
Let him go." 

"She's right, Ally," exclaimed Lemuel, 
looking and smiling approval on the girl's 
excited face. "Your father ought to be 
there — there's nothing like taking the bull 
by the horns — and I'll go with him to see 
the fun. Au revoir" he added, as he rapid- 
ly followed his uncle's footsteps ; and in an 
incredibly short time the horses were 
brought out; Colonel Pomeroy and his 
nephew sprang quickly into the saddles, and, 
in another moment, were going full gallop 
towards the town. 

s2 
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Miss Pomeroy turned angrily to Lizzie, 
saying, 

" How could you hurry here to bring us 
such ill news? It would have reached us 
soon enough." 

"Too soon, Miss Pomeroy/* rejoined 
Lizzie, hurt at the reproachful tone she 
used. "You don't know what an enraged 
mob is — / do ; and in an hour — nay, in less 
— they might have been here, howling, 
threatening, storming, and overflowing the 
house ; and you don't know how it would 
have ended." 

"God knows how it will end now," 
murmured Miss Pomeroy, shading her eyes 
as she stood watching her father and cousin 
till they were out of sight ; and even as she 
stood there, gazing across the sun-lit lands, 
she strained her ears, and fancied she heard 
the roar of human thunder issuing from a 
thousand throats, and stealing, with a 
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muffled, ominous sound, through the sweet 
morning air. 

" Come in with me, Lizzie. Don't leave 
me — I can't bear to be alone." 

"I am afraid I must hurry back," she 
answered, " old Dorothy will be anxious — 
and Walter — will be home by this time." 

" Oh, your brother — I forgot ; I suppose 
he will be found the hottest, eagerest in 
the fray." 

" No, thank God ! he has nothing to do 
with this," exclaimed Lizzie. u If he had, 
right or wrong, I should hardly have be- 
trayed him, even for you ; with all his faults, 
and I don't deny there are plenty of 'em, my 
brother is more to me than all the world 
besides." 

" You are a true, loyal little soul, Lizzie," 
said Miss Pomeroy, who thoroughly appreci- 
ated the girl in her heart, though she occa- 
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sionally said vexing things with her lips. " If 
I loved anyone as well, I hope I should be 
as staunch." 
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CHAPTER X. 

A RIOT IN PADBOROUGH. 

T EMUEL'S motive in joining his uncle's 
-*-* expedition to the town was twofold* 
In the first place, he wanted to see that the 
old man came to no harm from the enraged 
mob; he had had an inkling from Miss 
Groves that some unpleasantry was likely 
to occur, and he knew intuitively that Mr. 
Groves was involved in it, though of course 
he could not tell to what extent. In addi- 
tion to his natural curiosity and anxiety for ; 
his uncle, he wanted to keep an eye on 
Mr. Groves, and endeavour to confine his 
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operations to as small a circle as possible. 

Uncle and nephew rode on in silence for 
some minutes, though their minds were both 
occupied with the one subject. Lemuel at 
last inquired, 

"Have you any idea what the row's 
about ?" 

"Not exactly; but that fellow Groves 
has been hatching the devil's eggs for some 
time past. He is a man who hides his own 
cards and looks over his neighbours', while 
he shuffles and deals at his own discretion. 
One never knows what he is about, for 
while he seems to be working heart and 
soul for one object, he is covertly labouring 
for another, and, having raised expectations, 
and directed attention to one result, he sur- 
prises you with one directly opposite. Well, 
after all, the people believe in him. He is 
the monarch of fine words, the prince of 
fair phrases ; he leads the working classes 
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to expect great things, and when they are 
disappointed, like a clever trickster as he is, 
he shifts the responsibility on somebody 
else's shoulders." 

" I see," rejoined Lemuel — " he's a sort 
of political mountebank ; the breed flourishes 
just now. But we must not let them have 
things all their own way ; it is time we woke 
up and put some strong hand at the helm to 
guide these social or political difficulties (for 
I suppose the row is a mixture of both) into 
smooth waters. They are making such a 
clamour about their rights — the " rights of 
the working man." They forget — though 
perhaps they would not care to remember 
— how they are trampling on the rights of 
other people, who have perhaps won their 
way on till they stand a rung higher up on 
the social ladder." 

"You are quite right, Lemuel," said 
Colonel Pomeroy, approvingly. 
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It was not often, indeed it was very sel- 
dom, they agreed either upon social or 
political questions ; there was always a hitch 
somewhere. The Colonel was a man of 
strong views and generous impulses ; but he 
was apt to take a narrow, prejudiced view 
of his own side of a question, while he would 
not allow other people to take a similar view 
of theirs. He grew violent and excited at 
the least opposition, which generally injured 
the cause he wished to advocate j where he 
gained one convert Lemuel would have 
gained a hundred — he was so cool, dis- 
passionate, and determined, and took a 
large-hearted, liberal view of all things. 

"It is not that I object to an honourable 
ambition springing up in the breast, and 
ruling the conduct, of any man," continued 
Colonel Pomeroy; "indeed, I think it is 
right that every man should strive to better 
his position and attain to a higher station, 
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but he must have the talent to climb and 
the power to sustain himself when he is 
there ; what I object to is the struggle of the 
ignorant against the thinking portion of the 
world — men who have grown wise from 
observation and experience. As a rule — 
and if you look round you will find it so — 
it is not the efficient and industrious part of 
the population who keep up this constant 
turmoil ; they are content to do the best in 
their station, as we do the best in ours ; it is 
the rough, idle, non- working part of the 
community who are always clamouring for 
what they have not got, and have not the 
steady industry to obtain. They would set 
the world on fire, and stand quietly looking 
on while it was burning. These are the 
people Groves truckles to, and feeds with 
false promises, and flatters with false words, 
and they believe him." 

As they advanced towards the outskirts 
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of the town, they passed sundry groups 
•both of men and women flocking thither, 
talking, some excitedly, others in low, mys- 
terious voices. They had heard that some- 
thing was going on, but they did not hear 
what ; though they were able to form a 
rough guess, for they knew from the state 
of affairs generally that their friends and 
compatriots were ripe for mischief; the 
train was laid, and only needed some reckless 
incendiary to fire it. The incendiary had 
evidently been found, and men's minds were 
ablaze, and the whole town of Padborough 
was in a state of commotion. What had 
happened, and how had it all been brought 
about ? That was what they were all flock- 
ing to the town to know. 

As Colonel Pomeroy and his nephew 
emerged from the long winding lane which 
led to the High Street, they came upon a 
body of police, some mounted, some on 
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foot, who were drawn up across the street, 
and were receiving some instructions from 
their superior officer. The Colonel drew 
up and spoke to the superintendent, to whom 
he was well known. 

a What's wrong, Mr. Randal ? You look 
as though you meant business." 

" Well, so we do, sir ; there's a breeze 
blowing up yonder, I'm afraid it's bio wed 
pretty strong already, and we're sent for to 
stop it before it gets to a hurricane. They're 
a rough lot when they're once up." 

"But what's the row about?" asked 
Lemuel, impatiently. 

" That's more than we can tell, sir," re- 
plied the superintendent — " indeed, I don't 
believe anybody ever can tell what a row's 
about, no more than how it begins, or how 
it will end. There's too much freedom of 
speechifying of the wrong sort, if I may be 
bold enough to say it ; freedom of speech is 
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well enough in its way, but it often leads to 
freedom of action." 

Colonel Pomeroy was not one to commit 
himself to any special opinion to a man in 
Mr. Randal's position, so he merely smiled, 
and gave a sort of farewell nod, and was 
about to ride on, when Mr. Randal laid a 
hand upon his rein, saying, 

" Excuse me, sir, but if you are thinking 
of going into the town, better let some of 
our men escort you." 

" Much obliged, Randal," replied the old 
man, courteously, and yet proudly, "but 
when I need an escort through the town of 
Padborough, it will be a silent one, to escort 
me to my grave." 

" It is not my business to press our ser- 
vice upon you, sir, but you run a great 
risk," said the superintendent, stiffly. His 
manner was much more suggestive than his 
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words ; it irritated the Colonel, who ex- 
claimed, hastily, 

"Why, man alive, what should I be 
afraid of? I'm as well known to the towns- 
folk and the factory-men as the old church 
tower. I am going among them in the 
hope that I, with my bare grey head, may 
have some influence over them, and persuade 
them to disperse before you arrive upon 
the scene. You know the people don't like 
to be threatened, and the sight of the armed 
police force excites them, as the sight of a 
red rag enrages a mad bull. Have no an- 
xiety for me — /shall be safe enough." 

Mr. Randal smiled at the Colonel's guile- 
less simplicity. 

" A man's own father wouldn't be safe, 
let alone his landlord," he said, half aloud, 
as Colonel Pomeroy and his nephew rode 
on. 

Neither spoke much, though both seemed 
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to feel some crisis was at hand, and that 
things generally were more serious than they 
had anticipated. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Superintendent Randal 
issued the necessary orders to his men. 
They were to make for the market-place, 
where, it was reported, the mob had grown 
most riotous. They were to disperse them 
quietly, if possible — at any rate, to see that 
no damage was done, to take into custody 
any man who endeavoured, either by word 
or action, to further inflame the already 
excited feelings of the people. Orders easy 
to give, but difficult to execute. He exhorted 
them to behave with "that patience and for- 
bearance which generally characterise the 
.police force under the keenest aggrava- 
tions." 

Colonel Pomeroy looked grave and 
thoughtful ; he gave his horse a gentle spur, 
and took a short cut through the town, 
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thereby, as he hoped, avoiding the thick of 
the rabble. He knew there was a meeting 
held there that day ; indeed the very meeting 
at which he had declined either to act as 
chairman, or to take any part whatever in 
the proceedings, which altogether met with 
his utmost reprobation. His refusal had 
created the highest dissatisfation among the 
working-classes; even those who were the 
least disaffected considered themselves in- 
sulted by his reception of their deputation. 

The reception might indeed have been 
more courteous, but the Colonel, being a 
man of strong impulses, had shown his real 
feelings, and, no doubt, expressed himself 
in stronger terms than was right or proper 
on such an occasion; deputations on any 
subject, or from any body of men, being 
accustomed to be treated with at least some 
consideration and respect. 

If Colonel Pomeroy had been Prime- 

VOL. I. T 
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Minister, Chancellor of the Exchequer, or 
even President of the Board of Trade, he 
would have acted differently. Those officials, 
being used to the sort of thing, smile and 
bow, and bow and smile, as though they 
were wound up automaton-like for the 
occasion. They know exactly with what 
amount of honey- to smear their simplest 
phrases, and flavour their promises to " con- 
sider the question," though in their hearts 
they have decided, on the instant, against it. 
No matter, the deputation has been gracious- 
ly received ; having seen and spoken to the 
great man, they carry away a wind-bag of 
promises, and though it may collapse and 
their mission fail, still they are satisfied, and 
content with the shallow courtesies they have 
received. The Colonel, however, had treated 
the deputation, headed by Walter Haviland, 
as though it were composed of refractory 
children, and must be scolded into good be- 
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haviour j with the clumsiness of an elephant, 
he had trodden on their mental corns, and 
sent them away morally dancing with wrath; 
Their feelings had been aggravated by Wal- 
ter Haviland's comments, and by sundry 
other slight communications which he made 
to them, his dear friends, under the strict 
seal of secrecy. It was only, he said, in their 
interests he spoke j he had no personal feel- 
ing against the Colonel, though he had been 
used in the grossest manner by him, and 
even a worm will turn when it is trodden 
on ; but then, he thanked God, he had not 
even the malice of the injured worm. 

Thus, while Colonel Pomeroy had been 
seated quietly at his own fireside, a general 
fermentation in men's minds had been taking 
place against him. Small matters some- 
times give such great offence. Mr. Groves 
had kindly taken the chair which Colonel 
Pomeroy had declined to fill. His hearty, 

t2 
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genial acquiescence in their desire contrasted 
strongly with the Colonel's abrupt and 
haughty refusal. Facts and scraps, swollen 
and aggravated in the telling, and distorted 
by downright falsehood, were circulated 
widely through the length and breadth of 
the town ; rumour's hundred tongues caught 
up the fragmentary snatches, and carried 
them away on the wings of the wind till 
they reached each outlying hamlet and 
every isolated cottage for miles round. 
Thus the people's minds received a misty 
impression that their old friend and Lord 
of the Manor, who had seen them through 
so many troubles, had deserted them — nay, 
worse, had declined to listen to any pro- 
posal for the amelioration of their present 
condition, or improving their prospects for 
the future. The seeds of doubt and sus- 
picion, once sown, grew apace, as ill weeds 
always do. On the day of the meeting 
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crowds came flocking to hear the news, 
lashing themselves, or being lashed, to fury 
by the whispers that greeted them on the 
way. 

Mr. Groves, who had been kept well 
informed as to the state and progress of 
affairs, set the tide of popular feeling more 
and more against Colonel Pomeroy. He 
made a long, insidious speech, and though 
he said nothing, made no direct statement 
against anyone, yet he managed to poison 
the air with suspicion, and with every 
breath they drew, men took in some por- 
tion of the poisonous essence. 

The great hall was crowded to excess, 
thicker and thicker grew the throng, yet 
the ay was still " they come," till at last 
the entrance was blocked, both doorway 
and staircase became a packed mass of peo- 
ple, all struggling to get forward and take 
part, either active or passive, in the proceed- 
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ings ; but finding it impossible to enter and 
hear the great men speak, they overflowed 
into the street, and formed into small knots 
and parties, each becoming the nucleus of a 
crowd — all talking, gesticulating, and discuss- 
ing, in a wild, desultory way, the questions 
which were at that moment agitating the 
community. Their excited feelings boiled 
and bubbled faster and stronger, till at last 
from the seething mass arose an orator — 
one of themselves — who was hoisted on to a 
temporary platform, and then harangued 
the multitude in a fashion after their own 
hearts. Every man had something to say, 
9nd every man was anxious to be heard ; 
as one speaker was pulled down, another 
took his place. At last it became "con- 
fusion worse confounded." 
. The crowd grew and grew, till nothing 
could be heard but a rude clamour of 
tongues; the voice of one speaker could 
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scarcely be distinguished from that of another, 
so they broke up into smaller parties. In a 
very few minutes there were at least a dozen 
different people addressing those who were 
nearest, and from whom they could obtain 
a hearing. It was a disorganized mass, 
animated by a hundred different feelings, 
and there was no concealing the fact that, 
the greater and stronger portion of popular 
feeling was against Colonel Pomeroy. Of 
course he had his friends among them ; but 
as they were generally the peace-loving 
party of order, and formed but a scanty 
portion among the loud-voiced, leather- 
lunged brawlers, any attempt on their part 
to take his side of the question was speedily 
quashed. 

Bygones are never bygones with the vul- 
gar, and they raked up from the dibris of 
the past odds and ends of Colonel Pomeroy's 
actions wherein he had displeased or out- 
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raged their prejudices ; every word he had 
uttered, by some diabolical ingenuity, they 
twisted and turned in his disfavour.. One 
particular trump-card they played against 
him. Some years back, in his capacity as 
magistrate of the town, he had given a de- 
cision against three men who had been 
guilty of a political offence, and sent them 
for trial ; in consequence of which they had 
been sentenced to a term of imprisonment. 
Now as political offences are crimes with 
which the working-classes and the lower 
orders generally have the greatest sympathy, 
they never can be brought to see their 
criminality ; they never forgave him for the 
harsh judgment which through his means 
had been pronounced against their com- 
patriots. Now they brought it forward, and 
used it as the strongest evidence of his ad-, 
verse feeling. 
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" He was never a friend to us, with all his 
fine talking," said one. 

"Fine words butter "no parsnips," said 
another. 

"When we want him he never conies 
for'ards," cried a third. 

" He goes against us in the House ; he 
voted agin the franchise." 

" Ah ! but we got it, in spite of him, and 
we'll use it, too." 

Somebody shouted oat that " he was their 
real friend." 

" When times are bad, and we're hard up, 
he's always to the fore !" said another. 

"Yah I Why ain't he to the fore now? 
We only want our rights. Why won't he 
help us to get them ?" 

"Because he wants to keep us down," 
bawled another, " to keep us ignorant, to 
treat us like bondage slaves, and trample on 
our rights as men !" 



" 
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IC Hurrah for Groves ! — he's our man ! 
Three groans for Pomeroy !" 

There was some slight skirmishing on the 
edge of the crowd, some windows in the 
market-place got broken, and a general 
meUe ensued. The police had been sent 
for, and it was precisely at this crisis, and 
to confront these people, that Colonel Pome- 
roy was now hastening. 

He soon came upon the, ragged skirts of 
the mob, a sort of off-population, more mis- 
chievous than dangerous. As they could 
not get into the midst of the fray, they 
amused themselves with rough horse-play, 
and practical joking one with another. As 
Colonel Pomeroy and Lemuel appeared 
among them, picking their way carefully, for 
fear of injuring such of the hustling mob as 
came in dangerous proximity to the horses' 
heels, or were thrown beneath them, they 
could not help noticing the total absence of 
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that deference and respect which were gene- 
rally accorded to the old Colonel, who was, 
as he said, as well " known to the people as 
the old church-tower." His eye fell on 
many well-known faces, but not a man 
moved, or seemed to recognize him, — the 
veriest clod kept on his ragged wide-awake, 
or hurled it in the air, crying, "Hurrah for 
Groves !" and yelled at the old man as he 
passed, while many a coarse witticism or 
loud guffaw of insulting laughter followed 
him. The harsh roar of the multitude was 
borne to their ears ; ominous and strange it 
sounded. Then the old man's face grew 
grave and serious with the pain of a hurt 
spirit. He knew that against him arose that 
roar of voices — against him their hearts were 
stirred. 

"They don't know what they are doing," 
he said, apologetically, to Lemuel, as some 
bearded roughs pressed close upon hira, 
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shaking their fists and howling insolent 
threats in his face. A gleam of indignation 
shot from his eyes ; he compressed his lips 
as he murmured half under his breath, 

" Canaille ! and I have lived among them 
all my life!" 

" I say, uncle," exclaimed Lemuel, flick* 
ing his whip so carelessly as almost to lash 
the shoulders of a brawny ruffian who stood 
by his horse's head, " signs of dirty weather 
blowing up from these great unwashed. It 
is almost a pity we didn't accept the escort 
of that bevy of bluebottles who so kindly 
volunteered their services." 

" If you are afraid you can go back," said 
the old man, scornfully. 

"Oh! I'm not afraid," said Lemuel, in 
his usual light tone ; " only, after facing the 
fiery tide of war, it would be undignified to 
have your brains dashed out by a brickbat 
— and these amiable sons of the soil seem to 
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be making free with that kind of article. I 
shouldn't wonder if they soon come to pav- 
ing-stones." 

The Colonel's horse stopped suddenly and 
reared slightly — a man was holding on by 
the reins and clinging to its neck. 

" For God's sake, sir, turn back ! There 
will be bloodshed if you go on." 

The Colonel at once recognised Abel 
Haines, with grimed face and leathern apron 
on, as though he had just rushed out from 
his work. 

" Let there be bloodshed," answered the 
Colonel. " I'd rather shed a few drops of 
my heart's best than see your father's son in 
such a scene as this." 

" I'm here for order's sake," began the 
young man ; but _the Colonel interrupted 
him. 

" Let me go on, sir, let me go on," he 
said, with angry impatience, as he jerked 
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the reins and Abel disappeared — he either 
fell beneath the horse's heels, or was dragged 
away by the mob, which became denser and 
denser at every step they took, till they be- 
•came so hemmed in they could neither get 
forward nor go back. 

"Want to go to the Town-hall, sir?" 
shouted a voice from the crowd. 

A few of his own friends had got together 
at this point and rallied round him. On 
receiving his answer that he not only wanted 
to go, but was determined to get there, they 
answered with one accord, 

" Hurrah ! Well see you through, sir — 
we'll see you through !" 

A few scattered police had struggled to 
this spot, and they massed themselves to- 
gether in one strong body, and their united 
force broke up the disorganised mob, 
and brought him, amid yells, shouts, and 
cheers, to the entrance of the Town- 
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hall. There he and Lemuel both dis- 
mounted, and, with great difficulty and some 
friendly help, they managed to make their 
way to the platform, which at that moment 
was occupied by Mr. Groves, who was mak- 
ing his bow to his admirers, whom he had 
fooled to the top of their bent with his oily 
manner and jocular smile. 

Mr. Groves went forward and greeted 
Colonel Pomeroy with outstretched hand, 
but his advent among them was a signal for 
such a storm of groans, shouts, and hisses, as 
had rarely been heard within those walls. 
He attempted to speak, but the attempt 
only aggravated the rest. Mr. Groves ob- 
tained a moment's silence, and begged a hear- 
ing for his " friend ;" but even his appeal 
had no effect. The clamour of tongues 
rose higher and higher ; violence of speech 
brought violence of action ; tables were 
overturned, chairs were smashed up and 
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sent flying through the air, benches were 
torn up, and, either by accident or design, 
the Colonel was struck upon the head by 
some flying missile, and in a second his face 
was covered with blood. At this sight 
Lemuel, exteriorly so calm and passionless, 
but within a perfect volcano of warmth and 
flame, blazed up wrathfully; he sprang 
from the platform and flung himself into the 
midst of the crowd. He had not learned 
the art of self-defence for nothing, and his 
knowledge nfever stood him in greater stead 
than now. Right and left his clenched fist 
flew out with dazzling rapidity. His well- 
planted blows sent the foremost ruffians 
reeling, their fellow-mobsmen stumbled over 
their prostrate forms, shouting at the top of 
gin-aad-watery voice* dodging about, try- 
ing to get out of the range of his raining 
shower of blows, contenting themselves with 
hurling at the roused lion whatever they 
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could lay hands upon. They did him buj 
little harm ; beyond a trifling bruise or two, 
he escaped unhurt from their confused, ill- 
directed attack. 

The police were soon attracted to the 
spot, and something like order was speedily 
restored ; indeed, the people were worn out 
by their own excitement. The Town-hall 
disgorged itself into the streets, which were 
still crowded, though perhaps a trifle less 
disorderly than they had been an hour 
before. Colonel Pomeroy and Lemuel left 
by a side-door, escorted and helped in their 
progress by Abel Haines, who, unperceived, 
had somehow picked himself up from the 
crowd, and hovered near them from the 
first moment of their appearance. 

An hour later the doors of the Town-hall 

were closed, the crowd had broken up and 

divided themselves into sections, and drifted 

away to different parts of the town, each re- 
vol. i. u 
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lating to the other and a knot of inquiring 
friends the result of the day's work, and the 
part they had severally played therein. A 
certain degree of quiet prevailed after the 
day's commotion, though the police still 
patrolled the streets at intervals, lest any 
fresh outbreak should occur. 

The day was fast wearing to its end, 
when two men in close conversation crossed 
the market-place, stopped suddenly and 
leaned upon the old stone pump in the cen- 
tre. One with long fair hair, face lowering 
with suppressed passion, and eyes lighted up 
with what might have been taken for the 
gleam of insanity — this was Walter Havi- 
land; the other, a tall, swarthy, strong- 
built man, was Abel Haines. 

" Don't lie to me," he said, in answer to 
some vehement protestation of his compan- 
ion ; "I saw it. If your blow had told, the 
old man would have fallen dead at your 
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feet. And so sure as you are a living man, 
I would have denounced you for murder." 

" Hush, Abel ! — hush !" exclaimed Havi- 
land, glancing round with a look of mortal 
terror ; " you talk so loud — somebody will 
hear. You're wrong ; I never meant " 

"You meant murder, Walter," replied 
Abel, in a low, concentrated voice. " It is 
an ugly word, but I saw it in your eyes. 
If you give way to these wild-beast, revenge- 
ful passions, they will drive you to madness 
— or to worse." 

" Is a man to be insulted and trampled 
upon because he is poor, and to have no 
way of revenging himself?" exclaimed the 
other, furiously. 

" Oh, I don't object to an honest, straight- 
forward sort of revenge," replied Abel. " If 
a man insults me, I hit him straight between 
the eyes and knock him down, if I can. I 
wouldn't go behind his back and but 
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there, I won't say it. God alive ! what had 
the old man done to provoke such a devil 
within you ?' 

" What has he done ?" repeated Walter. 
" Ah ! that's it — you don't know. He has 
treated me with ridicule, jeered at me, and 
tried to crush out my genius. I shouldn't 
mind if he had only insulted me, but my 
genius I hold straight from God — it is a 
divine gift, and I must, I will uphold it." 

" Speak plain, without that high-flying 
talk," rejoined Abel. " I suppose he laughed 
at your verses? Well, what if he did? 
Look here, lad, you're a mighty clever chap 
in our eyes, but then we're ignoramuses, and 
what seems grand enough in our eyes, may 
be but watery trash in his. Verses, and 
poetry, and such like, is out of our line — 
he's more in the way of it. We're old 
friends, Walter, and let me give you a word 
of advice. Go home and burn all the pens, 
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ink, and paper you can lay your bands on ; 
if you don't, from what I have seen to-day, 
it's plain enough that vanity and verse- 
making will be the ruin of you." 

" My vanity, as you call it," he retorted, 
" is an honourable pride, my ' verse-making ' 
a noble art — beyond your comprehension," 
he added, waving his hand theatrically. " I 
shall be a gentleman, a leader among men, 
while you are hammering at the forge;' 

"Bosh! Gentlemen are not made of 
such poor moonstruck nincompoops as you ! 
Why, you haven't the spirit of a flea, or you 
wouldn't lick old Groves's shoes, and " 

"Hush!" exclaimed Haviland, hastily, 
"here's Liz; she's mighty fond of these 
cursed Pomeroys. Don't say anything to 
her— don't let her know we've been quarrel- 
ling. Sometimes I'm — I'm afraid of her. 
Shake hands, old man. I know you meant 
no harm." 
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" I wish to heaven I could say as much 
for you," replied Abel. " Go your ways, 
lad; and — no more mischief in a certain 
quarter — remember my eyes are on you." 
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